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News of the Week 


FYNHE Government's decision to welcome the American 
Peace Pact, though it was delayed for reasons care- 
fully explained and justified, was whole-hearted when it 
was announced in the House of Commons by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain on Thursday, May 10th. On Tuesday the 
House of Lords followed suit with a unanimous resolution 
in favour of the Pact. We firmly believe that a new 
epoch is opening, great with the possibility of delivering 
the world from the horror of every class of war except 
that which is directed to the mere tidying up of the minor 
mischief-working of irresponsible peoples. If the Pact is 
accepted by a sufficient number of nations to satisfy the 
United States, the business of disarmament will wear a 
much more hopeful look. The saving on armaments 
among the great nations will be immense ; wealth will be 
released for expenditure, where it is sorely needed, on 
the health, the education and the housing of human 
beings. 
* * * * 
We have written on this most important subject in our 
first leading article, but here we may say something 


the Government, said that any doubts which the Govern- 
ment might have had were resolved by Mr. Kellogg's 
recent explanation, and that he thoroughly agreed with 
Lord Reading. Nevertheless, h 


be wise to pass the resolution, as it was “ lacking in pre- 


-d ruubted whe ther it would 


cision’; for example, it did not reproduce the exact 
wording of Mr. Kellogg's proposal. 
* » ~ * 

Lord Phillimore begged iF ord Reading not to 
withdraw his resolution, as it was most important 
that the House should not be backward in the eause of 
peace. The Archbishop of Canterbury added his appeal 
to that of Lord Phillimore, and Lord Cushendun then 
handsomely explained that he had not intended detinitely 
to request Lord Reading to withdraw the resoluti 
He had merely thought that Lord Reading might not 
care to place on the records of the Hoi resolution not 
correctly worded. After what had been “said. however, 
he was quite willing to accept the resolution as it stood. 
Accordingly, the resolution was agreed to without a 
division—a memorable event. 

~ * x oo 

The new fact in China is that the road seems to be 
virtually open for the Southerners to advance on Peking. 
The correspondent of the Times says that much of Chang 
Tso-lin’s war material is being sent back to Manchuria, 
although the troops are not yet retiring. He describes 
the defenders of Peking as vacillating between 


topping 
and going for reasons which are independent of military 
considerations. But who will profit by the coming 
Nationalist success 7? Who is the real Nationalist leader ? 
Chiang Kai-shek, who has been the nominal chief at 
Nanking for many months, seems to be fading out of 
the picture. The real bidders for the first place and 
for the possession of Peking are Feng Yu-hsiang (the 
Christian General) and Yen Hs%si-shan, the ‘ medel”’ 
Tuchun of Shansi. 
+ * * * 


Feng has long been associated with the Bolshevists, 
though the degree of his devotion has varied according 
to events. The Shanghai correspondent of the Times 
says that Feng recently appointed as his adviser George 
Hsu Chien, who was expelled from the Nationalist Party 
asa Communist. Another of Feng’s advisers is Mahendra 
Pratap, who now calls himself the representative of 
Afghanistan, although he was already notorious as a 
Hindu revolutionary. During the Great War he was at 
Kabul and also visited Germany and Persia. Since 
then he has been in Russia and was present with Borodin 
at Hankow. Yen Hsi-shan for a long time remained 
neutral in the Chinese civil war, and was thereby able 
to keep his Province quiet and comparatively prosperous. 
If he should become the principal figure at Peking, 
Nationalism might possibly enter upon a phase of 
sufficient moderation and stability for the Powers to be 
able to renew negotiations, 
[749] 
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Peking, however, is not the only city which is in con- 
siderable suspense. The foreign troops at Tientsin have 
been preparing such defences as were prepared at Shanghai, 
and for the same reason. The Germans and Austrians, 
of course, no longer have concessions at Tientsin, but 
the British, Americans and Japanese evidently do not 
intend to be taken unawares by the descent upon the 
city of Nationalist soldiers intent upon loot and dis- 
regardful of orders. The United States is not inclined 
to answer the message from Nanking asking for a state- 
ment of her intentions. The State Department at 
Washington is convinced that Japan is acting in good 
faith and means to withdraw her troops from Tsinanfu 
as soon as she reasonably can. 

* * * * 


The truth is that there has been a change of opinion 
in the United States. Americans recognize now that 
Great Britain and Japan were right in their estimate of 
the situation long ago when they said that they were 
ready and even anxious to make all possible concessions 
to Chinese Nationalism, but that they doubted whether 
the Nationalists were in a position to speak for any con- 
siderable part of China and that in any case it was 
absolutely necessary to defend the foreigners in the 
Concessions and Treaty Ports. Japan seems to have 
been scrupulously informing the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations of all the measures she has taken in 
Shantung. 

* * * * 

The long-expected split in the South African Labour 
Party has come at last. On Tuesday, Colonel Creswell, 
the Parliamentary leader of the Party and Minister of 
Defence, definitely ended his relations with the National 
Council and appealed to the whole Party to send delegates 
to a conference at Bloemfontein next month. Colonel 
Creswell used hard words. He said, according to the 
Times correspondent, that the National Council was 
elected by bogus voting, and that it could not properly 
be regarded as existing at all. He suggested that the 
conference should elect an emergency body to take the 
place of the National Council. All this means that 
Colonel Creswell wants to start a new Labour Party, 
though using the old machinery. It is not to be supposed 
that the National Council will agree to this. Probably 
there will be two Labour Parties. 

* * * * 

Several new Conventions and a Treaty between Great 
Britain and Persia were signed at Teheran last week. 
The most interesting of the Conventions abolishes the 
Capitulations. When the Capitulations were abolished 
in; Turkey it became inevitable that they should be 
abolished also in Persia, and it seems that this can be done 
now with comparative safety. When justice is reasonably 
assured to foreigners there is no need any longer to 
require of an Eastern nation the humiliation of granting 
to foreigners their own Courts. Under the present Shah 
there have been great improvements in government, 
social order and industrial activity. It was time, there 
fore, to gratify the national pride which was the source of 
the improvements. 

“ * * * 

The Prime Minister in Manchester on Wednesday 
delivered a most courageous and searching homily to 
the employers of the cotton industry. It was very timely. 
If the employers simply resort to the bad old policy of 
cutting wages they will ruin not only their own trade 
but perhaps that of others. Mr. Baldwin told them 
that there is only one way—a radical reconstruction of 
capital. Everyone—sharcholders and bankers alike— 
will have to make sacrifices. Lancashire used to think 


one day what England would think the next. Will she 
not again take the lead ? 
* * x * 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s statement in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday covered the wide field worked by 
the Ministry of Health. Dealing with the health of the 
nation he described the various methods of treating 
disease—maternal mortality, sleepy sickness, cancer and 
rheumatism, which last accounts for one-sixth of the total 
industrial invalidity. It is evident that rheumatism 
has for a long time been regarded much too lightly. 
Many doctors think now that nearly all diseases of the 
heart are directly or indirectly due to rheumatism. When 
Mr. Chamberlain turned to housing he was entitled to 
speak with pride. The results of his Housing Act of 1925 
have exceeded all expectation. Yet we venture to say 
that it will be too early for the nation to flatter itself 
until the last stage of Mr. Chamberlain’s housing policy 
is accomplished—the abolition of the slums which are 
the most visible blot upon our civilization. 

* * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain’s methods have been like those of an 
army sapping up to a position which it means ultimately 
to carry by assault. He deliberately undertook as his 
first task urban housing—not in the most congested 
districts. His next task was the building of new country 
cottages or the reconditioning of old ones. The assault 
on the slums has yet to be delivered. Nothing but an 
attack delivered with every ounce of strength at the 
disposal of all the forces of local government is likely to 
avail. Mr. Chamberlain dwelt, but not too much, on 
the annoyance of having to pay the burdensome bill for 
the Housing Act of 1919. Out of his estimates for this 
year £7,000,000 are due to this expensive Act alone. 
But he did not make the difficulty of finding money an 
excuse. He pointed out that the puzzle of finding room 
for those who are displaced by the demolition of a slum 
is the largest part of the problem. That, after all, was 
the reason why he gave precedence in his policy to the 
building of new houses. Construction had to com 
before destruction. 

a * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to say that the schemes for 
dealing with the slums laid before the Ministry are more 
numerous than in the whole history of the problem. 
Many local authorities had been prevented from under- 
taking slum clearances because the present terms of com- 
pensation were inadequate. Under his own Act, as he 
gallantly acknowledged, the owners of houses which are 
not at all insanitary, but, on the contrary, are in very good 
condition, may be the victims of expropriation at the 
mere site value. This section of the Act ought certainly 
to be altered, and we gather from Mr. Chamberlain's 
words that it will be. For the rest we sympathize with 
Mr. Chamberlain as against the Labour Party when he 
insists on the virtues of reconditioning where recon- 
ditioning is possible. If a house really can be recon- 
ditioned the rent need not rise much, if at all, and the 
worker can remain where he wants to live—near his 
work. But, of course, there are areas in which recon- 
ditioning would be no solution at all. <A tonic is useless 
to a person who is visibly dying for want of a surgical 
operation. 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Friday, May 11th, Mr. 
John Buchan moved the second reading of his welcome 
Bill to make greyhound racing subject to local option. 
The Government had promised facilities for the Bill, 
but left the House a free vote. Mr. Buchan made no 
pretence of liking local option, but he thought that in 
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this case it was the most convenient means of giving 
districts the opportunity of deciding whether a greyhound 
track was or was not wanted. Personally he found 
greyhound racing attractive and interesting, though 
there was too little racing and far too much waiting, 
The fact remained, however, that the tracks were poten- 
tial open-air casinos and were rapidly becoming ubiqui- 
tous. It would be hypocrisy to forbid the closed casino 
The right 
thing was to take action while the system was still in its 
infancy. The Home Secretary unexpectedly stated that 
the police had reported that greyhound racing had not 
increased juvenile betting, though it had increased betting 
in general, and that probably it had decreased drinking. 
Nevertheless, the Home Secretary said that he would vote 
for the Bill. 
to 18. 


and leave its open-air relation unregulated. 


The second reading was carried by 222 votes 
ea x * * 


Mr. A. R. Ellerington, the Chief Constable of St. 
Helens, Lancashire, has been entirely exonerated of the 
eharges brought against him by the St. Helens Watch 
Committee. There have been two inquiries and the reports 
on both were issued on Tuesday. Mr. Ellerington was 
repeatedly accused by the Watch Committee of insulting 
conduct, and they dismissed him without pay and without 
the right of appeal. 
ef the Watch Committee were 
mala fide with an ulterior object’; further, that two 
members of the Committee in particular “* baited” Mr. 
Ellerington and generally acted “with enmity and 


The reports show that the allegations 


“ec 


untrue, and were made 


unfairness.” The conclusion is expressed that it is 
doubtful whether the Chief Constable of a Borough ought 
to be “* at the mercy of a temporary majority of a Watch 
Committee acting perhaps on party lines.” 

¥ * 4: 


The offending members of the Watch Committee were 
representatives of Labour, but we need not insist upon 
that fact, for the principle laid down in the conclusion is 
applicable to all parties. It is not easy to see exactly 
how the principle could be put into force without over- 
hauling the machinery of local government. Mr. Eller- 
ington will probably be reinstated by the Home Secretary, 
but if he has to collaborate with the members of the 
Watch Committee who were so unfair to him the trouble 
may easily become worse than ever. Those members, 
of course, ought to resign. But how can they be 
compelled to do so? A Chief Constable is responsible to 
the Borough Council ; if he were not so the local authority 
would be deprived of an important part of its present 
Against that we must set the principle, 
which is even more important, that a Chief Constable 
ought to be able to act independently, without fear or 
favour, and without feeling that his living depends upon 
As the 
law stands one can only hope that local authorities will 
learn that they will never get faithful service from oflicials 
who are not trusted and given considerable freedom of 
judgment. 


responsibility. 


“keeping in” with dishonourable employers. 


a+ % * * 


On Monday the celebrations began in honour of the 
tercentenary of the publication of William Harvey’s 
work on the circulation of the blood—Evercitatio Ana- 
tomica de Motu Cordis et Sunguinis. This treatise was as 
great and daring a challenge to settled belief as was 
Galileo’s assertion about the earth and the sun. Harvey, 
too, might have exclaimed “ Eppur si muove !” although 
he had never retracted his theory. He demonstrated 
conclusively that the blood is pumped by the heart 
through the arteries and'so on to the veins. He made his 
observations with the help of a simple magnifying glass, 


me 


but they were amazingly careful. To-day science can 
show the whole process of the circulation of the blood on 
a film, but this exhibition with its immense magnification 
of detail only confirms majestically the process described 
in Harvey’s famous book. 

%* * * % 


We regret to record the death of Sir Edmund Gosse, 
critic and poet, who died on Wednesday, aged seventy- 
eight. He entered the world of literature about the 
same time as his friends Andrew Lang and Austin 
Dobson. His was not a wholly accurate mind— the 
temper of the poet often took the place of the calm 
and scientific judgment of the critic— but he had immense 
zest and enthusiasm. In every department of literature 
he was for ever encouraging youth and beckoning on 
He was therefore, 
and justly so, a real power in literature. His best 
known book, Father and Son, is a very 


men of all ages to fresh adventure. 


remarkable 
study of his relations with his father, who was an uncom- 
He was the first Enelish- 
discover ” Ibsen, about whom he wrote unsigned 


promising Plymouth Brother. 
man to” 
articles in the Spectator in 1872. 
% SS * x 

It is entertaining and instructive to compare some of the 
statements made by Lord Beaverbrook in his book about 
the management of the War with statements made by the 
late Lord Oxford in his diary now appearing serially 
in the Daily Telegraph. 
tions of everything that happened fit in so neatly with 


Lord Beaverbrook’s explana- 


the facts that it would not be easy to question them 
were they not undesignedly contradicted here and there 
by Lord Oxford. 
of the War seemed to him to be complete, but Lord 


Lord Beaverbrook’s particular vision 


Oxford shows that in certain respects it was incom- 
plete. Take, for instance, that crucial episode, the 
formation of the Coalition. Lord Oxford says that 
he had been contemplating for some time the expansion 
of the Liberal Cabinet, as he felt that the War was 
evervbody’s war and that a party Government should 
not be solely responsible. 


% % a x 


While he was still contemplating action Lord Fisher 
wrote to him an extraordinary letter in which he 
threatened resignation if he were not given complete 
control of naval policy. Shortly afterwards Lord Fisher 
did resign. The thought of losing Lord Fisher had stirred 
up the Unionists, and the result of their discussions was 
that Mr. Bonar Law wrote a letter to Mr. Asquith saying 
that unless the Government were reconstituted it would 
be necessary for the Unionists to raise the whole question 
openly in the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith, for the 
reasons already stated, was extremely well pleased to 
form the Coalition Government of May, 1915. He 
was always so justly esteemed for his accuracy that 
we have no doubt that this is the true account of the 
birth of the Coalition, though it is much less dramatic 
than Lord Beaverbrook’s picture of the Unionists holding 
a pistol to the head of the Prime Minister and com- 
pelling him to open the doors of his Cabinet. Lord 
Oxford’s diary deepens one’s sense of the steadiness 
and unselfishness with which he carried on amidst the 
storms of agitation and passion. 

* a a x 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100i; on Wednesday week 10033; a year ago 100§. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90); on 
Wednesday week 90}; a year ago 873. Conversion Loan (33 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77} ; on Wednesday week 77j ; 


a year ago 76%. 
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America Comes In 


TO one who reads serious American newspapers, or 
4 cultivates a wide acquaintanceship in America, 
has been blind to the fact that most intelligent Americans 
have been yearning for an opportunity to acknowledge 
their share of responsibility for the peace of the world. 
Not that many Americans have had any thought of rever- 
sing their policy of eight years ago, and seeking member- 
ship of the League. The controversy as to whether 
America ought to join the League was ended. It could 
not be revived. But in spite of their renunciation, or 
even their denunciation, of the League most decent 
Americans felt that they were shirking an issue. They 
felt that as members of the richest, and in some ways the 
most progressive, nation in the world they were not doing 
their duty, were not helping in the common counsels or 
shouldering the common burdens. They were leaving 
in the lurch nations more stricken than they were by the 
War. They felt that they alone among the great peoples 
were “ breaking from the van and the freemen,” they 
alone were “ sinking to the rear and the slaves.” These 
feelings, no doubt, yielded a painful uneasiness rather 
than a definite expression, but everyone who knows 
America is convinced that the feelings were none the less 
sincere for that. 

What then was to be done if membership of the League 
could not be reconsidered ? Mr. Kellogg came to the 
rescue with his great proposal of a widespread Pact 
renouncing war as an instrument of policy. Once more 
the New World is called in to redress the balance of the 
Old, though this time not by a Canning, but by America’s 
own good will and sense of duty. Washington is simul- 
taneously helping the Old World and getting every earnest 
American citizen out of a quandary. 

In our judgment the American proposal is by far the 
most important thing that has happened since the creation 
of the League. It was obvious that without American 
adherence the League must be lopsided and, for its greatest 
purpose, impotent. It was right and just to praise the 
League for its remarkable achievements in spite of its 
maimed condition. It was right to go on hoping against 
hope that America would at last give it a full life. But 
now the American project suddenly offers us substantially 
all that Europe needs. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s whole- 
hearted welcome of Mr. Kellogg’s draft Pact opens a new 
era. Henceforth the United States will be with us; she 
will not be a detached onlooker doubtfully congratulating 
herself that she is free of the miseries and madness of 
Europe. 

We need not hesitate to say—for we have often said it 
before—that if the Constitution of the League requires 
any adaptation to make America a full co-operator without 
membership, or requires such adaptation as would 
ultimately bring America “right in,” that adaptation 
ought to be made. There would be no sacrifice. There 
would be nothing but gain. If the English-speaking 
peoples are on the same side there will be peace. If they 
fall asunder there will be no peace. 

If the Americans were disappointed by the tardiness 
of the British Government in replying to the proposal 
of the Pact, they know now that it was only a most anxious 
and scrupulous desire to avoid even the least mistake that 
caused the delay. Sir Austen Chamberlain in his state 
ment in the House of Commons on Thursday, May 10th, 
said frankly that he had played with the idea of summon- 
ing a conference of jurists to discuss difficult points as 
had been done at Locarno. When, however, Mr. Kellogg 
made his remarkable analytical defence of his proposal 


before the Foreign Policy Association all the difliculties 
disappeared. The British Government were then con- 
vineced that the Pact could not at any point clash with 
Great Britain’s obligations under the Covenant. ‘ We 
hope,” said Sir Austen, “ that the Pact will be successfully 
concluded, and that it will be a real contribution to the 
peace of the world.” All parties in the House cheered 
the words. The British nation feels as one man. There 
is no longer any doubt. The Dominions who are already 
being consulted will certainly give their consent. Germany 
and Italy have already accepted. Japan is almost sure 
to accept. We cannot believe that when four out of the 
five nations whose adherence Mr. Kellogg postulated 
have come in, France will be so mad as to stand out. 

The more they are examined the more cloudy and 
unnecessary the French objections seem to be. How 
can a multilateral Treaty, which may some day become a 
universal Treaty, for keeping the peace conceivably 
conflict with the Covenant of the League, since the one 
and only purpose of the League is to keep the peace? 
If there is really a conflict we must be living in Bedlam. 
France, of course, would say that such a general proposi- 
tion as we have just made does not cover the ground 
because she might find herself in the position of being 
false to her allies—Poland and the Little Entente—-in 
order to keep the peace according to the methods of other 
nations. If, however, Poland—to take her case only— 
follows the excellent example of Germany and becomes a 
signatory of the Pact the whole difficulty instantly 
vanishes. Poland will not resort to war as an instrument 
of policy ; nor will Germany. Germany will not attack 
her merely to secure a political object, nor will she attack 
Germany. 

The Pact is really an intensification or enlargement 
of the Covenant. It opens up possibilities which could 
not be dreamed of so long as the League was working, 
as it had to work, with the only tools available. Con- 
strained by circumstance the League patched up a series 
of Treaties and did its best to exclude war by providing 
for a kind of modified war as preferable to a recurrence 
of war of the worst sort. All this was rather negative in 
character, but what Mr. Kellogg has proposed is positive. 
The extreme simplicity of the Pact is its merit. The mind 
is not diverted by qualifications and details which under 
the present conditions would be devastating. 

If a nation that signs the Pact falls away and deliber- 
ately uses war as an instrument of policy, as Bismarck 
used it, that nation will be disgraced. It will lose credit 
irrecoverably. The world is now so intimately inter- 
locked, and to-day we are all so acutely aware of what 
horrible misery a predatory and conscienceless nation 
‘an inflict, that the mere dread of being declared false to 
such a Pact as America proposes will be a very real 
restraining influence among statesmen. To say that the 
Pact is only a platitude or a pious opinion is to mistake 
its range and utterly to misunderstand the new world in 
which we live. It will be a very great thing to sanctily 
in a solemn declaration the truth that war as a means 
of getting what we want is utterly disreputable. Even 
if the Pact did not do more than secure delay on the part 
of a conspirator, it might even then have served its whole 
purpose, for a sufficiently long delay would prevent almost 
every war that can be imagined between civilized nations. 


We are not so simple, however, as to suppose that war 
of every kind ean be avoided. America herself is engaged 
in a kind of war at this moment in Nicaragua. There 
will, no doubt, always be what may be called police wars, 
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Disciplinary wars were what the League had mainly to 
concern itself with, and the consideration of them brought 
it up against the appalling fact that discipline by means 
of blockade—the readiest form of sanction which could 
be applied 


traditional full assertion by America of her rights as a 


would almost certainly conflict with the 


neutral, It is not the least of the many virtues of the 
Kellogg scheme that it will compel a rewriting of maritime 
law and of the rights of neutrals. When the streets of 
the world are being policed in the interests of civilization 
it will not be permissible for any reputable nation “ to 
aid and comfort * the offender. 


The New Situation in China 


I Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian War Lord, has not 
actually resigned all claim to rule over Peking he 
has, at all events, ceased to have effective authority over 
the troops which guard Peking. His extraordinary 
circular of a few days ago in which he declared that he 
was unable any longer to face either his own countrymen 
or friendly foreign Powers because the Bolshevism which 
he had resisted had proved too strong for him-—witness 
the Chinese savagery at Nanking—must have completely 
Whether his 


cause was right or wrong he had abandoned it. Unless 


undermined the confidence of his troops. 


some new leader springs up who will bar the road it looks 
as though the Nationalists will be able to occupy Peking 
before very long. 

In this event the Nationalists will win back much of 
the prestige which they have been steadily losing. Al- 
though the position of Peking as the Capital of all China 
has been disputed for several years, so that there may 
now be said to be three or four Capitals, Peking still 
retains the nominal precedence. It is the city whence 
the world expects the voice of China to come if it can 
ever again come from a single place, and it is still the 
only city with which the Powers deal readily. The 
Nationalists have been appealing against Japan to the 
League of Nations, but the appeal is strictly of no validity 
because the Nationalists are only a faction and cannot 
pretend to speak for China; but if they occupy Peking 
all the Powers will be compelled to ask themselves, ** Is 
this the new China ? 
established for us to deal with them as the primary 


Are these people sufliciently well 
responsible authority ?” 

Of course, Chang Tso-lin may have framed his startling 
renunciation only as a means of finding out whether the 
Nationalists would join with him in fighting the Japanese. 
If his circular was a political manoeuvre he perhaps hoped 
no more than to win enough Nationalist sympathy to 
save his faee. In that case, feeling that his hopes of 
military success were waning, he jumped at the convenient 
pretext provided by events at Tsinanfu to get a respite. 
Who could say what reconstruction of his fortunes might 
not ensue? Believing that Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsi- 


shan and Chiang Kai-shek were very uncasy partners, he 
may have concluded that Chiang Kai-shek or Yen Hsi- 
shan would be very glad to be saved from Feng. Even if 
there is any truth in this speculation, however, Chang 
could not very well reinspire his troops after having 
ordered them to lay down their arms. His proposal of 
an accommodation with the Nationalists, if such it was, 
has already failed, for we read that the Nationalists are 
continually pressing northwards. 

What actually happened at Tsinanfu to cause open 
warfare between the Chinese and Japanese will perhaps 
never be known. In sending troops to Tsinanfu the 
Japanese Government did no more than take the precau- 
tions taken by all the other Powers who had nationals to 
protect. The trouble was that they did not send enough 
troops, and when hostilities broke out they were immensely 
outnumbered, On the other hand, if they had sent ample 
troops for safety they would have been open to the charge 
of provocation. It was one of those cases in which a 
prudent Government has to balance the risk of failure 
against the risk of being misunderstood. The Chinese 
are declaring to the whole world that the Japanese were 
the aggressors. We cannot say who fired the first shot, but 
as the Japanese had removed their defensive barricades at 
the request of Chiang Kai-shek they cannot reasonably be 
suspected of provocation, The subsequent declaration by 
the Japanese Government was wise and restrained. They 
settlement ” 


is reached, but merely till Japanese life and property is 


do not mean to keep troops at Tsinanfu till a “ 


secure, and they will regard their demands for an apology 
and the punishment of the chief offender as a detached 
incident not in any way to be made a bargaining point in 
connexion with other events. 

The absence of Chauvinism in Japan is a fact to be 
thankful for, It seems that in spite of the anti-Japanese 
demonstrations in China the Japanese Government may 
be expected to work with the other Powers in gradually 
bringing about what we all desire—the possibility of 
once more discussing with a Chinese Government a serics 
of Treaties which will give a willing recognition to the 
new Nationalism, 


Modern Methods in Education 
I—The Use of Broadcasting 


gas -aeigeregre as is the claim that broadcasting 
- is likely to become the greatest experiment ever 
attempted in national education, we agree with Sir Henry 
Hadow* that such a statement is by no means ex- 
agecrated. For adult education is a great need of the 
present. On it the hope of democracy rests, and without 
it the future of civilization is grave indeed. 

Is wireless, then, a suitable means for conveying in- 
struction ? If the ether be charged with talks, will the 
mass of our people listen to them ? Apparently they will. 
Clubs, institutes, and co-operative societies are already 
experimenting with group-listening. The majority of 
librarians who answered a questionnaire sent out by the 





* New Ventures in Broadcasting. A Study in Adult Education. 


(The B.B.C. Is.) 


B.B.C. last summer reported that there was an increase 
in the demand for books referred to in wireless lectures. 
The Trades Union Congress in 1925 adopted an educa- 
tional scheme affecting four and a half million workers. 
The Miners’ Welfare Committee have asked the B.B.C. 
for more talks on general culture. Lighthouse and light- 
ship-keepers, fishermen, the workers in the pottery trades, 
and our 10,000 blind show a desire for more instruction, 
In Holland, the large population of the barges has turned 
to wireless for instruction which would be unobtainable 
in any other way. In the United States broadcast talks 
appear in the programmes of all stations and some twenty- 
seven Universities and Colleges (mainly in the East and 
Middle West) make 


Mexico sets aside a special 


regular use of radio ‘* courses.” 
station for cultural 
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broadcasting, and the debates of the Legislature are also 
put “on the air.” From Oslo to Madrid European listeners 
are instructed daily in subjects such as law, literature, 
or language, and in Germany especially (as we might 
expect) the “ Deutsche Welle ” (a semi-official body for 
wireless teaching) transmits a_ well-thought-out prc- 
gramme of vocational and general instruction. 

In Great Britain we are not behindhand. Nothing 
similar to the B.B.C. “ follow-up” pamphlets (which 
amplify and adorn the spoken voice) have yet been 
attempted in other countries, nor are the Radio Times and 
World-Radio as yet emulated elsewhere cither in range 
or in service rendered to the listening public. That the 
B.B.C. does not, moreover, intend to Stand still is evident 
from the Report under consideration. It is proposed to 
institute a Central Council for Adult Education at Savoy 
Hill, somewhat similar to that already in existence at the 
Board of Education, assisted by fourteen Area Councils 
throughout England. A weekly illustrated educational 
journal is also contemplated “ containing some of the 
matter now printed in the pamphlet together with much 
additional and supplementary material in the form of 
articles and pictures. Such a journal would perform a 
valuable service to educational broadcasting, directly as 
regards educational work, and indirectly by supplying a 
background of general knowledge and information.” The 
closest possible co-operation is contemplated between the 
libraries and the B.B.C., and the bibliographies now 
supplied with each course will be extended and improved. 
To attain its full development, however, adult education 
by wireless will have to be linked with the alternative 
programmes of which the Daventry Station is the 
precursor. Eventually, the whole of one wavelength may 
be put aside to cover the country with a special service 
of lectures, but at the moment this is impracticable for 
various technical reasons. Instead, it is proposed to set 
aside certain periods of each day under the scheme of 
alternative programmes for gene ral talks, and a certain 
period for more formal instruction for at least one hour 
daily after 7.30 p.m.—no hour earlier than this is suital le 
to workers, who must have their evening meal ind 
“settle down” before attempting to cultivate their minds, 

A further advantage of the so-called Regional Scheme, 
which will eventually supply alternative programmes 
throughout Great Britain, is that it will lower the cost of 


reception by enabling listeners to use cheaper sets. But 
with more users of wireless, and more programmes, thic 
difficulty of arranging a programme for some ten million 


isteners will be by no means diminished. “ It is as vet 
listeners will be by m liminished It vet 


impossible to say what may be the educational effects 
of broadcasting in its widest sense,” says the Report. 


All the available evidence goes to prove that its effect 
is considerable on the population as a whole, particularly 
the rural population. But the field is so vast, the 
experiment so new, that figures and tables are obviously 
unobtainable.” None the less, three significant trifles are 
quoted. Four boys recently pre sented themselves fora 
scholarship exapiigation at” one of the olde? universities, 
moved théreto by having heard a lecture On the wireless 
by a member of the college staff. A small farmer said 
recently, “* Since the wireless came in, the talk in the 
bars and round the fires of an evening is about such 
different things from what they used to talk about!” 
And, finally, a night watchman, guarding a torn-up 
portion of Piccadilly, was found to be wearing headphones. 
“Sh!” he exclaimed, on being questioned, ** I'm listening 
to Desmond McCarthy !” 

Broadcasting is no “ soft option’ 
popularity is not due to the trouble it saves, but to the 
very real advantages it confers on listeners. Few are 
the minds in this or any other country who are supremely 
qualified to teach. An Oliver Lodge or a Walford Davics 
must be both born and made. The genius and personality 
must be there, supported by the technical ability and the 
desire to be of service to one’s fellow-men that alone can 
bring such minds in touch with the million-minded 
awaits them. When such teachers are 


for reading. Its 


audience that 
found, it is natural and right that the public 
prefer the voice of the master, speaking on his own 
discoveries or triumphs, to cold print or the reflected 
light of other teachers. From strength to strength 
wireless will continue its civilizing work. Wise direction 
and eager vision, such as is suggested in New Ventures in 
Broadcasting, can do much to hasten the 
education, for we have here a great power at our disposal 
for the regeneration of humanity. Let us see that it is 
used aright. We are accustomed to call this the Air 
Age and the Machine Age: it is both, but both are 
comprehended and these days more aptly described 
another term—the Broadcasting Age. 


should 


spread of 


The Week in Parliament 


FPXHE debate on Foreign Affairs last week immediately 
assumed the usual aspect of unreality which 


lasted until Mr. Lloyd George intervened with one of 


his most genial frontier-of-Europe chats. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
have both proved themselves at the Foreign Office to 
be skilled and competent negotiators. But on the 
floor of the House of Commons it must be admitted 
they are almost unendurable. Both conceive it to be 
their duty to speak at inordinate length. Both seem to 
be oppressed by the (not always accurate) conviction 
that the eyes of Europe and indeed of the werld are 
upon them, and that a slip of the tongue may plunge 
the British Empire into a world war. As a consequence 
of this, Mr. Macionakd prevaricates and deprecates 
and means to say and doesn’t mean to say and explains 
and alters what he has said to such an extent that each 
sentence becomes a column: while Sir Austen Chamber- 
Jain speaks alter the manner of a State document, with 
immense pauses between words during which he performs 
obscure conjuring tricks with his eyeglass and his hat. 
The present House of Commons stands this sort of 


treatment wonderfully well, and it says much for the 
personality of the two men who exercise it that upon 
these occasions they always succeed in inducing in the 
Chamber the hushed atmosphere of a church. On 
Monday one member murmured something about an 
oracle, whereat another tittered and then, appalled at 
his own irreverence, hurried, blushing, from the 
amidst the reproachful glances of members on both 


scene, 


sides. 
Mr. Lloyd George, utterances still 
wider world publicity than those of any other British 


whose obtain a 


politician, labours under no such hampering sense ol 
responsibility. 
policy, by contrast to those which preceded them, have 
seemed reckless to a degree, and have given cause {or 
considerable anxiety. But on Monday he was 
mischievous, and brought us all back to solid ground 

a manner that was decidedly refreshing after an intermin- 
able spell of higher spheres where the spaces may be 
but are also indubitably boring. There was no 


On past vecasions his speeches on forcign 


never 


wide, 


difference of principle between the Government and the 
Opposition about Egypt, 


and only a slight difference 
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about methods. Upon the subject of Mr. Kellogg's 
proposals everyone was in complete agreement. 

The Second Reading of the Currency Note Bill on 
Tuesday gave rise to an interesting discussion on the 
whole issue of currency and credit, including the gold 
standard, the Genoa resolutions, and the constitution 
of the Bank of England. Where all excelled it is difficult 
to pick and choose, but the speech of Sir Edward Hilton- 
Young, recently returned from his African mission, 
was one of quite exceptional brilliance, the matter and 
the manner being both beyond criticism. Mr. Snowden 
was interesting and, for him, non-controversial. Sir 
L.- Worthington-Evans, as-a sponsor of the Genoa 


resolutions, which he once described as a financial code 
of not less importance than the legal code of Justinian, 
was peculiarly well fitted to defend the Government 
from a charge of having gone back upon them. His 
speech was In itself so able that he could have well afforded 
to dispense with the extracts from LL.P. leaflets which 
tended to distract attention from the vital theme of 
credit expansion and international co-operation in the 
use of gold. All the “experts” had their fling, but 
the House as a whole showed itself far better informed in 
these matters than it was four vears ago. No one now 
claims that deflation does not affect emplovment. 


WATCHMAN, 


Emigration as a Cure for Unemployment 


[The great work that the Salvation Army is doing for Mizratior 
must be well known to our readers. We would draw especial 
attention to Commissioner Lamb's concluding paragraphs, which 
contain the germ of a great idea.—Ep. Spectato) i 


“O* all the remedies propounded for the tinmediate 

and permanent re lief of distress arising from lack 
of employment, emigration still holds the field.” 1 believe 
this to be as true to-day as it was forty vears ago when 
the Founder of the Salvation Army gave it as his considered 
judgment ; and alongside of it I place the dictum of John 
Stuart Mill that ‘** There need be no hesitation in affirming 
that colonization (in the present state of the world) is 
the very best affair of business in which the capital of an 
old and wealthy country can possibly engage.” 

Yet, in the columns of the Spectator, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, while proposing the establishment of a Committee 
of the Privy Council on National Development (to cure 
unemployment), must needs bar emigration as a “ way 
out ” since “ though this island is crowded in parts .. . 
there is no reason to think it is over-peopled as a whole.” 
As if the King’s Overseas Dominions were not an insepar- 
able part of our national life! I know that Mr, Winston 
Churchill, when at the Board of Trade in a Liberal 
Ministry, held the view that in the Homeland we could 
easily carry a population of eighty millions, but a period 
at the Dominions Office led him to take another view. 

Sir Herbert Samuel has, I fear, overlooked two impor- 
tant facts; (1) That these islands have added 2,000,000 
to their population since 1914; and (2) that the conser- 
vative estimate of 300,000 as the emigrable surplus has 
never been reached in any year since the close of the War. 
Here are some telling figures: during the five years 
prior to 1914 the flow of emigrants averaged yearly over 
100,000 ; during the last five years the average has been 
considerably less than 200,000 yearly. 

The ex-High Commissioner for Palestine, I think, used 
to be an emigrationist, but his observations of recent 
colonization schemes in the Holy Land may have led him 
to doubt the wisdom of, or need for, looking overseas for 
an outlet for population pressure. If the Zionist Settle- 
ments have disappointed some of their advocates it may 
be found that there was too much sentiment in the move- 
ment and that the schemes lacked a sound economic 
basis. Even so, there may be in them a lesson for us. 

Organized Labour has a peculiar responsibility in this 
matter. Theoretically, at home they are opposed to 
emigration, and overseas to immigration. But the 
Labour view has undergone considerable changes on 
this subject during the last few years, and it may be that 
we shall have to look to the Labour Party to lead us in 
some well-devised and carefully considered schemes of 
Empire migration and settlement commensurate with 
the Homeland needs and the Overseas opportunities. 

It is said that while about 90 per cent. of the working 
population of Great Britain are enrolled in the trade 


unions, in the United States of America organized labour 
represents less than 10 per cent, ol the working p ypulation, 
If the prosperity of the United States of America with its 
high standard of comfort and living—for the skilled 
artisan anvhow—has been built up without the assistance 
or intervention of organized labour, the foundations and 
backbone of this prosperity were undoubtedly due to the 
British movement of 1853-1888, when 6,000,000 people 
left these islands for the United States of America. 

The natural resources of the British Empire far exceed 
those of the United States of America. Who then shall 
say that the present-day Britons are less enterprising or 
less resourceful than their predecessors of fifty vears ago ? 

The keystone of our economic and industrial and 
social lite is surely an abundance of food supplies and raw 
materials. And if that be so, from whence are these 
supplies to come ? Within the Empire they are to be 
found in abundance, and I regard it as a reproach, not 
only to our professional statesmen, but also to the common 
sense of the British race, that, during the past seven 
vears, while the unemployment “ live” registers have 
never fallen below one million and have ofttimes been 
very much above that depressing total, we have failed 
to evolve some scheme for Empire migration and settle- 
ment. 

Sir Herbert Samuel suggests that emigration as a cure 
for want of work is like cutting off one’s foot because one 
has no shoes, but may I rather suggest that if it is to be 
regarded as a * necessary evil” it is akin to an operation 
designed to save the life of the patient ! 

In any event it would appear that our political parties 
by their economic shibboleths have allowed the moral 
issues to be so obscured that the country is in great 
danger of accepting as its ** Old Man of the Sea ” an army 
of over 1,000,000 unemployed able-bodied men and 
women. 

The determining factor in the flow of emigration is, 
of course, the absorbing power of the Overseas Dominions 
and not the social or economic pressure in the Homeland. 
Curiously enough, it has been noticed that there have 
been periods in our history when a large emigration has 
synchronized with good trade. That, I believe, has 
arisen because would-be emigrants have thus been 
financially enabled to make the great adventure of going 
overseas. The solution of to-day’s problem lies in the 
successful transfer of an urban population into a rural one 
-~-the opposite of that which confronted the country two 
generations back—and preliminary agricultural training 
for would-be emigrants becomes necessary. 

During the Great War society so organized itself that 
there was work for every able-bodied person—aye, even 
the partially efficient were found work. — If then it be, as 
we believe, that the resources of the Empire are such that 
no able-bodied man or woman need ever be unemployed, 
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why not do away with this reproach of unemployment 
which is moreover a scandal and a danger? Not 
only are the manual workers being demoralized by 
enforced idleness, and the State impoverished thereby, 
but the first-class brains necessary for organizing big 
schemes are going to waste. 

No one need talk of “ forced emigration ” ; it would be 
a selected and voluntary movement. It may be that 
recent progressive social legislation here has taken 
something of the economic and social “ kick ” which 
previously existed, but the spirit of adventure is not yet 
dead. The Salvation Army has transplanted nearly 
200,000 people during the past twenty-five years and our 
recent experiences go to show that, given reasonable 
assurances of work and a welcome overseas, there are 
tens of thousands of men and women now in the Home- 
land ready to go overscas ; there to embark upon a great 
adventure, and prepared and qualified to maintain the 
best traditions of our race. 

Our problem is like the poverty problem—when in the 
mass, almost insoluble. The true remedy (if not the only 
one) lies in bold creative schemes. We need a statesman 
who will unhesitatingly parallel the twin problems of 
unemployment at home and the danger of the vast 
vacant lands in the King’s Oversea Dominions, and couple 
with a twenty years’ programme of Empire migration and 


settlement a Homeland Slum Clearance Scheme such as 
has been referred to in the Spectator, even if it called for 
an expenditure of a thousand million pounds. 

What a transformation it would be if, instead of two 
million pounds weekly being paid for nothing, it could he 
made four millions in wages! Why not?) What might 
have been done with the 500 million pounds already spent ? 
An Empire Migration and Settlement Board with adequate 
financial appropriations would prove to be quickcr, more 
productive of human happiness and things material, 
and more satisfactory in every way than any other 
method. It might be more difficult but by no means 
impossible. The Empire Settlement Act of 1922 has 
obviously failed to realize what its promoters anticipated, 
With £16,500,000 available under the Act, probably less 
than £3,500,000 have been spent. 

If such schemes as I have suggested were got under 
way, the productive wheels of industry—now silent— 
would at once start humming; a higher standard of 
living and comfort for our workers here and overscas 
would soon be realized; and we should have an added 
security to the Empire far beyond that which a like 
expenditure on maritime or aerial navies could ever give. 
Perhaps the Report of the Industrial Transference Board 
will show us the way ? 

Davin C. Lams. 


Some Swedish ‘Traits 


[Sir Robert Baden-Powell does not often write for the Press now, 
but we are privileged to publish these very shrewd and characteristic 
remarks on Sweden, which show the Chief Scout as observant as 
ever.—Ep. Spectator. } 

.WEDEN is, to my mind, one of the most delightful 

of countries to visit. I have been there several 
times, but on the last occasion I took a closer look than 
usual into the country and the people outside the cities 
by going into some out-of-the-way townships and into 
the backwoods of Jiimtland. 

Here townships are few, Lapps are to be seen, bears 
and wolves are not unknown, and incidentally there is 
excellent fishing to be had. But, also incidentally, 
I found that the characteristics of the people in the rural 
districts differed little from those in the more civilized 
centres. There was everywhere the same clearfliness and 
orderliness, the same cheery politeness and readiness to 
serve, the same kindness to animals and children, and 
the same sane and simple enjoyment of life. 

The sense of cleanliness and order strikes one from the 
first. The Swedish steamships are particularly clean, 
the railway stations are invariably smart and trim, 
never dingy. They have neat lawns and _ flower-beds 
with never a weed or a scrap of paper, or a cigarette 
end, and it is just the same with the streets and the houses 
and cottages: no rubbish heaps or garbage to be seen. 
Chicken-runs are not, as elsewhere, mere assortments of 
old boxes, coal-scuttles and sacking. Allotments are 
neatly kept, and even the tool-sheds are neat little model 
houses, with white paint and curtained windows. Thieves 
be it noted, do not break in and steal in this country! 

Every woman seems to be a gardener and every man 
a carpenter. Every town we visited had its park with 
grass lawns, sand-heaps for the children, paths raked, 
and swept, nesting boxes for the birds, seats and tables 
for the picnickers and open-air restaurants with music 
everywhere. 

The summer climate is much the same as ours, and 
the people there certainly make the best of it and revel 
in the out-of-doors. On Sundays the whole population 
seem to be out in the parks and gardens in family parties, 


bringing their food with them. In the country inns, on 
board the ferry steamers, at station buffets, etc., the table 
service was always spotlessly clean. Then, too, there is 
such a nice kindly spirit among the people. We did not 
know a word of Swedish nor they of English. They did 
their best to understand what we were driving at, and 
when they failed to grasp it they roared with laughter 
at their own stupidity instead of being annoyed at ours. 
Taxi-drivers (and the taxis are nice long touring-cars) 
expect nothing more than their regular fare—even 
from ignorant foreigners—and they take off their caps 
on receiving it. I offered tips to various men, to one for 
heavy work with horse and cart, and handling our baggage 
from hand to cart and from cart to steamer. He looked 
surprised, wrung my hand in gratitude, and took off his 
hat. A boatman who had taken me out two days 
salmonshing only took my tip after declining it and 
having it absolutely thrust upon him. This attitude 
made one feel that these were self-respecting men in a 
really democratic land—that they were one’s equals 
and not parasites or beggars kow-towing for tips. 

It was good to see manly individuality still existing 
among the men, and, indeed, the women had _ their 
individuality too, for comparatively few of the girls 
and they were very good-looking as a rule 
their hair because others did—and I never saw one Swede 
who powdered or painted. 

The Swedes are nature lovers. Their kindness to 
animals was very obvious. The horses are all of one 
pattern, sleek dun cobs with kindly eye, powerful and 
intelligent workers and demonstratively fond of human 
society ; and as even the birds come calmly and cheekily 
to share one’s food one realizes they are in the habit of 
doing so. <A great hulking woodman who acted as my 
guide when fishing stopped to show me some tiny flowers 
which were his particular favourites and gave me their 
Swedish and also their Latin name. In many places 
we noticed that when ropes were made fast to trees 
a piece of sacking or wad of soft grass was invariably 
put up to protect the bark from being rubbed. When 
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kindness is extended to trees it runs pretty powerfully 
in other lines. Then the people seem content with sane 
enjoyment. I suppose there must be more motor- 
boats per head of the population than in any other 
country, and everybody can swim. Children are taught 
jt in the schools, and their brown-tanned skins speak to 
continued practice of it. They are a strong, fine, healthy 
people and remarkably happy. They seem generally 
content with the quiet enjoyment of home surroundings. 
There is no feverish rush in masses to pleasure resorts, 
nor does one hear that shrill hysterical laughter which 
emanates from charabancs touring our villages at home. 
Yes—as I have said, Sweden is a delightful place to 
spend a holiday, and I am sure it is a happy country in 
which to live, among its clean, hardworking, kindly and 
contented people. R. S. BapeN-Powe tt. 


The United States After Thirty Years 


VII.—Crime 


A “CRIME WAVE ”°—Americans themselves use the 
ve term so I need not hesitate to follow them—began 
to spread over the United States in 1925. That is the 
date mentioned in the Report of the National Conference 
on the Reduction of Crime which was called together last 
year by the National Crime Commission. Many explana- 
tions have been given of the increase of crime, but none 
scems satisfactory. Probably, as in the case of most 
social manifestations that affect a whole nation, there are 
several causes. 

The anti-Prohibitionists will tell you that Prohibition 
is the cause. As an exclusive or even fairly wide explana- 
tion that may be dismissed at once. Obviously a 
considerable reduction in the total amount of drink 
consumed cannot cause crime. On the other hand 
Prohibition is plainly the cause of crime, crime of a very 
violent sort, in a certain class. The bootleggers are 
smugglers. Many of them when they are challenged are 
quick to shoot. Many of them also conduct a campaign 
of intimidation and personal violence against those who 
denounce them or try to enforce the law. For example, 
when Senator Denecn was carrying on a “ dry ” campaign 
against Mr. “ Big Bill’? Thompson, the notorious Mayor 
of Chicago, he persuaded the Federal Authorities to send 
more police to Chicago. One of Mr. Deneen’s personal 
associates was soon murdered and Mr. Deneen’s house was 
pineappled. “Pineapple” is the pretty name for a 
home-made bomb. It was only by good fortune that 
Mr. Dencen and his household were not killed. In such 
ways and in such a sense Prohibition provokes crime 
because bootlegging is the consequence of Prohibition; 
but, after all, the bootleggers are only a class in a vast 
community. 

The fact which has to be faced is that the crime wave 
has affected not one but many classes. I shall not 
forget the impression made upon me by an incident in 
New York the day after Llanded. An armoured car drove 
up toa bank. Suddenly a side door of the bank opened 
and a man looked out and scanned the street this way 
and that. Tle seemed to be satisfied that the coast 
was clear and beckoned to two men within the bank who 
so far had been invisible to me. These men then ran out 
carrying bags, Jumped quickly into the armoured car and 
were driven away. I was told that they were carrying 
money from one bank to another. Beside the chauffeur 
of the armoured car sat a man witha revolver. A specially 
large category of recent crime comes under the heading 
* hold-ups,”’ and to this category hank robberies belong. 

I judge from all I heard and read that the chief instru- 
ment of crime is the motor car. The crimins! steals a 


motor car, holds up a pay-roll clerk or another motor car, 
or a bank, or a post office, or a store, gets away with his 
loot, abandons the motor car and is thereafter exceedingly 
difficult to trace. The number of arrests in proportion 
to the amount of crime throughout America is strikingly 
small, and even when arrests have been made the criminals, 
owing to the delays and faults of the law, have a fairly 
good chance, as they well know, of being acquitted. 

Several people said to me that the War was the real 
cause of the crime wave. The War had inured men to the 
thought and habit of violence. It is one of those easy 
explanations which are probably too simple to be true. 
Of course America was not long enough in the War to 
become so utterly weary of it, and so disgusted with the 
very idea of war, as Englishmen were. Still, I very 
much doubt whether those Americans who returned from 
France came back in love with violence. I have no 
statistics on this point, but I should be surprised to learn 
that the typical criminal is an ex-soldier. 

Americans themselves, as I found, are so perturbed by 
the increase of crime that they have seriously taken the 
matter in hand and already they have had much success, 
The Report of the National Conference on the Reduction 
of Crime shows—and this is a v¢ ry good sign—that most 
of the anti-crime activities have been started by popular 
opinion, The National Crime Commission itself was 
mainly the creation of the late Judge Gary, but almost 
every State now has a Crime Commission. What have 
these Commissions done? The Crime Commission of 
New York State appointed the well-known Baumes 
Committee, whose recommendations have had great 
influence in other States. The so-called Baumes Law 
heavily increased the term of imprisonment for second 
and third offenders and made the fourth offence punishable 
with a life sentence. According to the evidence laid 
before the Conference the original objection that the 
severity of the Baumes Law would defeat itself is not often 
made now. No doubt that is true; desperate circum- 
stances required desperate remedies; but I cannot 
help thinking that later, when crime is reduced, as it will 
be, to a normal level, experience will be justified and it 
will be found that any law that is unnecessarily severe 
does defeat itself. Every reader of history knows that 
when the death penalty was inflicted in England for 
minor offences, humane judges shrank from convicting 
persons and the penalty became no penalty at all. 

Almost every State has been considering fresh legislation 
during the past two or three years, though not many 
Bills have been passed out of the vast number presented. 
The general object has been to regulate the carrying 
of fire-arms. Strange results may be noted. Minnesota, 
for instance, while accepting the Bill for licensing pistols, 
refused to pass any law requiring a machine-gun to be 
licensed. Many of the gunmen have, naturally, found a 
machine-gun a highly useful and manageable weapon 
in a motor car. Illinois, in which State is Chicago, 
not only refused to pass a Pistol Bill, but refused to curb 
in any way the private possession of machine-guns, 
Perhaps the oddest of all the new laws are those, in seven 
States, which have raised the theft of a chicken to the 
dignity of grand larceny. Idaho has actually passed a 
Jaw that nobody may buy a chicken between sunset and 
sunrise without the permission of the Sheriff. Thus 
if you meet anybody carrying a chicken in the dark you 
know what to think. 

Several of the Bills were directed against the receiver 
of stolen goods, or “ fence.” The thief of goods cannot 
make a living (because he cannot easily enough dispose 
of the goods) without the help of a fence, so that when 
anti-fence legislation succeeds the foundation of the 
whole of this class of crime ought to begin to totter, 
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I spoke of public opinion as being behind all the 
reforms, but public determination has not stopped at 
exhortation. Private persons—in a manner that is 
approved in America but would be impossible in Great 
Britain—have armed themselves in bands to resist and 
capture criminals. For instance, bands of picked men 
have been sworn in and armed as Deputy Sheriffs in order 
to protect the banks. Bank robbery is one of the most 
frequent crimes in America, and it seems that long before 
it became fashionable to talk about a crime wave this 
form of robbery had reached its zenith. The peak year, 
indeed, was as far back as 1921. Insurance figures tell 
a curious tale. It is more expensive to insure a bank by 
daylight, when everybody is about, than to insure it 
by night. In Iowa during 1923 there were fifty-six 
daylight raids on banks, thirty-six of which were success- 
ful. In 1924 seven out of fourteen banks in Madison 
County, Illinois, were held up. A witness at the Con- 
ference said, “I have been in sixty banks in St. Clair 
County in the last three weeks who still are so scared that 
they do not dare to take the string off the latch of the 
door.” 

There has, however, been a great improvement and it 
has been brought about almost entirely by the Vigilantes. 
A witness at the Conference who was responsible for much 
of the organization in Iowa and Illinois said, “* When I 
took hold of the situation the talk was that you could 
rob banks and get away with it easily. Now they say 
‘You had better lay off of Illinois banks because they 
have got a shot-gun squad in several towns and they 
are going to kill you if you go in there.” In Great 
Britain casual armed persons would be watched by the 
police perhaps even more carefully than criminals them- 
selves, but in the United States the ordinary police 
welcome the alliance of the amateurs. The cost of arms, 
ammunition, and training for these “ shoot-at-sight ” 
Deputy Sheriffs is met by the Bankers’ Associations. 
The Ordnance Department in Washington sells the 
ammunition. 

The organizations are highly developed; directly a 
silent alarm message is telephoned from a bank, several 
of the marksmen can be relied upon to reach the spot in 
two or three minutes. Five minutes is too late. In 
several States revolver-shooting competitions are held 
regularly for prizes offered by the bankers. ‘‘ These State 
shooting tournaments,” said a witness at the Conference, 
“are gala occasions and they give considerable back- 
ground for valuable publicity. None of it is wasted on 
the criminal element.” 

All this free firing for citizens is, like the Baumes Law, 
a desperate measure for desperate circumstances. It will 
be superseded in time, no doubt, for public opinion is 
determined that the arm of the law shall not always have 
to be held up by unofficial help. 

J. B. Arkins. 


Shot ! 


ryNHE bath-house of Holzminden Kriegsgefangenenlager 
i stood at some distance from the two main barracks 
of that prisoners’ camp. It was a small one-storied out- 
house wherein, after much waiting on rare days, we were 
able to stand naked under tepid and improvised shower- 
baths: one of its sides lay flush with the inner wiring of 
the “neutral zone,” between which and a jutting corner 
of the building was the only door of entrance. 

This situation inspired the bright idea of escaping by 
secreting oneself in the bath-house. 

Not so easy, of course. Such places are inspected and 
locked after use. One must make a key, enter with one’s 


brother-pilgrims unobserved, dressed each in some kind 
of mufti and bearing some kind ef rucksack heavily 
stocked with enough meagre food for the three weeks’ 
trek to the frontier, maps to enable one to reach it, secret 
information as to how to cross it when one did, wire- 
cutters efficient enough to cut a crawl-hole in the cuter 
barrier. And getting the wire-cutters was not easy. 
Prisoners of war felt, in the majority of cases, a shame 
at being prisoners of war; at living, albeit in discomfort 
and difficulty, while others were fighting and dying. 
That is why so many of the “ bow and arrow brigade,” 
gallant soldiers captured very early in the War, and 
without having met the tank, the air-bomber, the Flam- 
menwerfer, the phosphorus-shell, poison-gas, and other 
military refinements of the civilized nations, were 
seriously afflicted in the mind after two or three years of 
prison, and why various Expeditionary Forces after the 
Armistice, in Russia and elsewhere, were so nobly and so 
inefliciently officered by ex-prisoners of war. A very 
genuine inferiority complex. One felt that under such 
conditions a soldier’s one remaining duty was to escape, 
(Except, of course, the people in Blankenberg Camp, 
which offered comfortable conditions to those who gave 
their standing parole: they were commonly spoken of 
as the * Kaiser’s Own.”’) 
They could not escape without preparation and equip- 
ment, and such material as was available was most 
meticulously reserved by its fortunate owners. They 
reserved it more to preserve therewith their own sclt- 
so as to be ready if an 
Holzminden 


Prisoners desired to escape. 


respect than for any other reason 
occasion for escape presented itself. In 
Lager cpportunities for escape did not ever offer them- 
selves; they had to be made, and there were whose 
self-respect demanded more than the concealing 
until the Armistice of the provisional paraphernalia. Of 
such was Lieutenant Medlicctt, the wizard of escapers, 
who was shot in the back on about his seventeenth 
escape and who did not receive the posthumous V.C, 
which he had so richly earned. 

We needed putty to take a mould of the keyhole: 
putty was not forthcoming. Masticated black bread was 
used in its stead by hands apparently employed in that 
corner to shelter from the wind a match for lighting a 
pipe. The shape of the key was then plotted. White 
metal was necessary for melting down to cast the key— 
remnants of a camp-coinage current in days before the 
Germans had got wise to this possible use of it. A 
sufficiency of such coins was at last collected, melted 
down in a shovel, poured into a mould hacked in a log of 
fuel, and there was the rough dummy of the key, so 
short as to have no handle. <A file was needed for 
fashioning it: after prolonged negotiations and entreaties 
I obtained the loan of one and filed the shaft and head of 
the key. Trial at the keyhole was necessary to deter- 
mine the due depth of the key-head. The key at last 
was ready. 

It worked like magic, and we smuggled ourselves and 
our kit into the bath-house in the dusk which preceded 
our being confined within barracks. There we were, 
the door locked from within, and knew that we were 
safe for the night, since friends had contrived that our 
places should somehow be taken at the 10 p.m. roll-call 
in the barracks. 

The time passed slowly. One could not talk, one 
could not laugh, one could not move about, one could 
not smoke since the flash of the match might be seen 
through the windows of the four walls. We lay out of 
sight on the wet cement floor and waited. There was in 
fact a little whispering and bumping at one time, and 
soon after a guard-patrel came up, peered and flashed 
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torches through the windows, and tried the door, very 
sniffy. I have still a lingering suspicion that they had a 
pretty shrewd idea we were there, though I cannot sub- 
stantiate it. After that I slept, if I remember aright, for 
a considerable time. 

At about one in the morning we put on our kit and 
prepared for action, Each of us wished the privilege and 
nominal honour of going out first to cut the wire, con- 
sidered a somewhat precarious job, but I claimed that it 
was all my scheme, and the map and the key my work, 
and declared that I was therefore entitled to go out first, 
it being manifest that if the thing succeeded at all the 
first man through had every chance of getting away, 
while the noise of his scaling the wall or the open hole in 
the wire might be noticed and so deprive the others of 
any chance at all. 

I opened the door and peered out. It was cold and 
so was I. By luck there was a heavy ground mist, like a 
yellow London fog, allowing only about fifteen yards’ 
visibility. That was all to the good, but it did not make 
the neutral zone look any more appetizing. It was a 
gone of ploughed ground some yards deep, with a stout 
wire wall about twelve feet high on its outer rim, and a 
great electric light on a pole flaring yellow but bright 
exactly opposite, some six yards from our door, at which 
point ended the beats of the two sentries left and right. 

I crawled out and wriggled face downwards to the 
wire, where I lay mufiled in khaki Balaclava scarf, gloves, 
and coat, my face on the ground, no flesh of me showing, 
while the sentry on the right stamped up to where I was 
and, to my enormous relief, turned about and went back 
again. 

At last, momentarily quieted but with beating heart, I 
produced those pathetic wire-cutters—a_— plutocrat’s 
second best pair, extracted on my age-long beseeching 
from the handle of a tennis racquet. It proved almost 
impossible to get them round the wire, which was about 
three-sixtcenths of an inch thick: when I had done so [ 
gripped with convulsive force; and nothing happened. 
The two parts of it were so loosely axled that the cutting 
edges were far apart and gave no purchase on the wire : 
also, the thing was clumsy and quite blunt. I made a 
terrific effort, like that of an effeminate dentist on a 
cuspidated molar, till my fingers grew all hurt and 
twisted, and last of all— ping !—the wire broke. 

A clear bell-like sound fit to waken the dead! I lay 
petrified, listening; but apparently no one had heard, 
I repeated the process. The sentry on the right thereon 
marched up and, incredibly, went back again. I went 
on breaking the wire. I do not know how many breaks 
I had made, probably six or seven out of a necessary 
seventy, when I heard the sentry on the left saunter up 
slowly. I lay doggo, face to the ground, hands under me, 
an inert khaki mass on the khakyish ground under the 
glare of the electric light. Nightmarish slow he came to 
the light and he stopped. I felt his rifle go up to his 
shoulder and aim deliberately at me. I felt it was hardly 
sitter,’ harmless carrion on the 


és 


sporting, for I was a 
floor at less than three yards’ range, absolutely unable to 
get away. He was aiming, there was no question about 
that. 

My whole past life did not flash before me. Nothing 
flashed before me. I think I was pervaded by an immense 
and confused pity for those who loved me and would 
learn in some weeks’ time that I was dead (mixed I have 
no doubt with a vague pity for myself, so much undone 
and never would be done now); but of that I cannot now 
be certain. That was no new feeling, and it was not the 
lirst time I had been killed: on a previous occasion I 
had been most officially seen and reported to be indubit- 
ably and quite seriously killed, and an old lady who took 


a necktie from my home and carried it to a medium (the 
famous medium of the * Raymond” saga) received the 
solemn answer, “ Yes; the boy is dead. I see him 
standing behind your right shoulder. He bids you be of 
good cheer and says that he is happy.” 

Well, I was full of indistinct pitics, and rationalizing 
against all reason that the sentry would turn round and 
go back. 

Prock ! 

Sudden relief that the suspense was over—heave of my 
body to the right under the violent kick of the bullet, 
which had clearly transpierced my chest—surprise that 
it didn’t hurt so much —a fixed idea, ** Lie still! ! Or he'll 


shoot again!”’ Dead. Quite dead. 
Well, dying. 
The whole Kommendantur guard turned out. It 


seemed to me that there was an awed (and somewhat 
unexpected) hush on their part in the presence of death. 
After the necessary aeon had passed for this hush 
to be duly communicated to that damned sentry so 
that I could at last feel pretty sure that he wouldn't fire 
again, I turned my head over my right shoulder and 
said: “ Kann ich jetzt aufste hen?” 

There was a roar of laughter, in which I joined. And 
so to the guard-room, with kicks and bayonet prods 
behind, for long and wearisome search and examination 
of me and my comrades, who were unearthed later. 

All because I used to box and had learnt that one 
could cover both the face and the ** wind ” by the fore- 
arms held parallel in front from the face to the belly ; I 
had instinctively adopted this attitude as JI lay 
frightened, with the result that my chcst was lifted two 
or three inches clear of the ground and the bullet entered 
under my left armpit, passed through the sleeve, blew 
out the whole front of my clothes, and caused a slight 
wound to my right wrist before burying itself in the 
ground. That was all. 


Artrutur Vivian, 


The Theatre 


[° Focr Prorie.” By Mites Mais.eson. Ar rut Sr, 
MARTIN'S THEATRE. "THe Barker.” By Kenyon 
NicHolLsON, Av THE PLAYHOUSE.| 


Turse four people of Mr. Malleson’s are all in love. The 
stage is the only place left, in our hurried world, where four 
er more people can spend their entire time in that occupation 
or mood, 

Jill Chitterman (about twenty-four) has indeed an ambition 
to act, while her father and mother are away in India. She 
hopes to get a small part on tour, * or perhaps in the chorus 
somewhere.” But “trapsing ~~ round amongst theatrical 
agents has left her plenty of leisure to fall desperately in 
love with a man named Maurice Woldingham (about forty- 
five), who has been in love for vears with Jill's friend and 
companion, Evelyn Stafford (about thirty-five), who is in 
love with him, but who has never once mentioned his 
name to Jill. Now Maurice is married to a Catholic 
lady whom presumably he never loved. She refuses to 
divorcee him. 

The fourth person? He is rather an uncouth young 
man with a strong Canadian accent-— Alister Ballantyne, 
untidy and scientific ; exactly like the other man whom we 
saw recently, in The Second Man, at the Playhouse. And 
as this man in Four People is played by the very man (Mr. 
Raymond Massey) who played the other man in The Second 
Man, one gets for a moment quite confused as to which 
man he is. But, anyhow, one soon realizes that Alister is 
in love with Jill, who is in love (as I said) with Maurice, 
who now proposes to run away with her, just as she is. 


But didn’t I explain that Maurice is in love with Evelyn? 
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So he is. Orso he was. But Eve is respectable. Unmarried 
thirty-five doesn’t run away so easily—we may say, since 
Mr. Malleson is the author, so dogmatically, so doctrinally— 
as twenty-five (Jill) consents to do with Maurice. But de 
last Eve, repenting of her respectability, determines to snatch 
Maurice, as a brand out of the burning, from Jill. She will 
then run away with Maurice. And what will Jill do? Will 
she go on “ trapsing ” round theatrical agents, with a broken 
heart, which (they say) always makes a good emotional 
actress? No. She will utter a little cry. She will break 
from Maurice and Eve. Alister is waiting concealed in the 
next room. She will make for that room. She will weep. 
But she will be left in Alister’s arms. They will be happy 
together. So will Maurice and Eve—after many years of 
starvation, due to the invisible Mrs. Woldingham’s Catholic 
views on divorce. 

The only “ person’? who scems to get nothing at all is 
Eve's excellent parlourmaid, Rivers. In spite of his known 
views on social questions, Mr. Malleson doesn’t seem to 
count Rivers as a person at all. It is possible that, below 
stairs in the kitchen, four, five, or more people may be grouping 
themselves in a similar sentimental pattern. It may be 
that Rivers, too, is in love. Or it may be that she is too 
busy ; for she seems to spend her day hovering just outside 
Eve’s drawing-room door, ready, at a touch of the bell, to 
Jet in or out the four persons in search of one another. Rivers 
must have been remarkably discreet. For example, she 
seems most skilfully to have kept Eve and Jill from realizing 
that they are in love with the same man. I insist that she 
is a person worth mentioning. 

Out of all this, it seems to me, Mr. Malleson might have 
made a little farce. Instead, he has preferred to weigh 
heavily upon his Four, to sentimentalize them, to give them 
prettily tragic speeches in which they sound the depths of 
passions that they seem in the end to have no dilliculty in 
lightly transferring or discarding. Maurice, it is true, was 
merely obliging Jill. In rather a fatuous moment, he admits 
that he really couldnt keep on “torturing” her. The 
conceited fellow! But Jill? It is long since we've seen 
in the theatre a heart so neatly caught on the rebound as 
hers—by the lurking and ever-ready Alister. Jill is inex- 
cusable. After all she has said, too, about being unable to 
enjoy Michaelmas daisies in the country without Maurice ! 
Well, Alister will look odd (being so uncouth) amongst 
daisies. But—you see what women are!—he will do, as 
second best. 

The play is well acted by Miss Marjorie Mars, who, as 
Jill, has no such chance as in The Silver Cord ; by Miss Laurie 
Cowie, a little artificial, but very effective as Eve; and by 
Mr. Raymond Massey and Mr. Leon Quartermaine as the 
two lovers. 

The sentimental assumptions behind the American circus 
play, The Barker, are quite as unreal as those of Four People. 
But they don’t matter, one doesn’t rebel against them, 
hardly does one inquire into them; since they are hidden 
by the amusing flutter of the tent. 

The Barker is the “ patter’? merchant who stands at the 
booth door to draw the crowd. He is also, in this instance, 
a free-living father who wants his son to live less freely than 
he; so destines him to be a respectable lawyer. In the 
intervals of law-reading, the gawky son turns up at the 
circus, and papa, who wants the boy to be good, suddenly 
makes up his mind to be good himself; and his way of 
reaching virtue is crudely to dismiss the circus lady of his 
‘asual amours. I don’t see why this should help him. In 
fact, it doesn’t, for the rejected lady spurs on another— 
admirably played by an actress unknown to London, Miss 
Claudette Colbert—to vamp the awkward boy. This she 
does, failing in love with him in the task; so that duty 
becomes pleasure, and they marry ; much to father’s disgust, 
for the lady has no reputation to lose; and father, having 
always profited by her sort, of course rejects her for his son. 
A poor creature, father !—hasn’t read his Shaw. But we 
don’t take him very seriously. Morals old or new, traditional 
or Shavian, are dazzled by the brilliant lights of a travelling 
show, by acting for the most part excellent, and by a smart 
production which carries all away with it. 


” 


Ricuarp JENNINGS. 


Music 


Britiso Music Socrery’s CONGRESS. 

Tue Congress of the British Music Society which was recently 
held at Bournemouth was an altogether profitable time. 
The five days were divided between purely social events and 
weighty discussions. Among the former were the Mayor's 
Reception in the Town Hall, an excursion to Salisbury to 
hear Dr. Alcock give a recital upon the Cathedral organ, 
and the annual banquet, with Lord Howard de Walden as 
chairman. The discussions included a stimulating talk on 
military band music by Mr. B. Walton O’Donnell, a lecture- 
debate on the future of opera in England and another on the 
influence of the wireless and the gramophone on our musical 
life. Mr. Cyril Seott was unable to fulfil his engagement 
to speak at the second of these, but he seized the opportunity 
to write a letter full of hard sayings and bitter regrets. It 
was good to receive Mr. D. Millar Craig’s assurance that the 
B.B.C. was fully alive to its responsibilities with regard to 
music and music making. 

The debate on opera was salted with controversy and only 
needed an impartial summary to make it completely successful. 
I gave my views, but since these are already known to readers 
of the Spectator there is no need for me to report them here. 
While I was saying that English operatic composers were 
far too self-conscious, far too concerned with good taste 
at any price, to produce a popular masterpiece, I was dumb- 
founded to hear a resounding * Hear, hear!” from Dame 
Ethel Smyth! Of course she had some characteristic things 
to say, and some of them were reproduced in the Press. 
There were other statements that deserved to be recorded, 
notably Mr. Rutland Boughton’s opinion that opera to be 
successful must reflect the life of the times, and Mr. John 
Tobin’s plea for a chain of repertory opera centres throughout 
the country. Both he and Dame Smyth concurred in con- 
demning the touring system, and everybody agreed that 
the future of opera in this country was essentially an economic 
question. Mr. Frederic Austin brought his invaluable experi- 
ence with the B.N.O.C. to bear upon the discussion and gave 
his whole-hearted support to Sir Thomas Beecham’s scheme, 
since, as he said, there was no hope of obtaining a Government 
or municipal subsidy in this country. 

Throughout the meeting I felt that 
fanning themselves into an optimistic state of mind, some 
by relating encouraging successes in diflicult places, others 
by working out an infallible theory of opera, others by 
resorting to a mystical view which revealed opera to be, 
not a fabulously expensive luxury, but a staple necessity. 
Without being able to share the opinions of these speakyrs, 
I was impressed by their strength of faith and firmness of 
purpose. In any case their words fell upon excellent ground, 
for it is no exaggeration to say that the British Music Society 
represents the average opinion of amateur and professional 
musicians in this country. 


the speakers were 


Basit MAINE, 


Tue Dicnivy or THE Concert Hate. 

Every year about this time the music critic finds cause to 
complain that his time is being wasted by performers who 
have not yet passed beyond the student stage. Recitals are 
given by so many unknown people that it is quite impossible 
for him to decide which of them he must neglect. So eager 
is he to appraise the arrival of a new talent that he hastens 
from hall to hall in feverish anticipation. But almost 
invariably he is disappointed. He is called upon to listen 
to pianists, violinists, singers (especially singers) and string 
quartets who not only have attained little in the way of 
technical proficiency but reveal no sign of potential! achieve- 
ment. At length he is wearied by mediocrity and is forced 
to confess that recital giving is on the whole a sorry business. 

What is the remedy ? Certainly it does not lie with the 


agents. We can hardly expect them to hold a voice trial] 
for every singer who secks their co-operation. They are 


only too glad to enrol anybody who is rich and simple enough 
to want to give a recital. Nor can we look to the hal! manager 
for redress. If you tell him that there is such a thing as the 
dignity of the concert hall, he has a ready answer. “ That 


dignity,” he will inform you, “ consists chiefly in funds, and 
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if my hall is let to a renowned Lieder singer on one night, 
to a railway company for a Bohemian concert on the next 
and to a suburban restaurant trio on the next, why should 
J object? and his argument is obviously sound. 

The most effective solution is in the hands of the newspaper 
editors. They should empower their critics to omit all 
reference to a given recital if necessary. As it is, recital 
notices have a close relation with advertisements, and 
recitalists who have paid for a short announcement in a 
newspaper look upon it us a kind of investment. They 
consider that it is the editor's duty to see that the recital 
in question is attended by one of his eritics ; and the critic, 
discovering that the recital is but one more of those lamentable 
experiences that are his lot. states this fact harshly, reasonably 
or leniently, according to the degree of charity that is in 
him. As a result the outraged recitalist often consults his 
agent as to the best way of demanding satisfaction. Most 
of the agents are wise enough to advise the recitalist to drop 
the matter, but I have known instances where an agent, in 
an indiscreet moment, has threatened to cease advertising 
jn a certain paper unless there were better réturns in the 
matter of criticism. These difficulties would be overcome if 
editors would make it clear that money received for an 
advertisement is repaid by the appearance of that 
advertisement, and that bevond this, there is no further 
implication, B. M. 


Correspordence 


A Lerrer rrow Paris. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.|} 
Sin. Along the broad boulevards and by the banks of the 
winding Seine the trees have hung their “ Jeafv banners out,” 
and the Season, we conelude, has well arrived. Paris, how- 
ever. so far does not strike one as being very full. London, 
during a fleeting visit, seemed to be much busier. .Anyhow, 
the Season is still comparatively young, for in these days we 
do not consider it outragecus to be seen in the Avenue de 
rOpeéra after the Grand Prix at the end of June. We linger 
long into July and even August before we think of Deauville 
and La Baule. 

Paris indeed is changing. It is becoming more cosmopolitan 
than ever it was, and its habits and customs are more than 
ever moulded by the yearly invasion of foreign visitors. Last 
year. for instance, it is computed that 761.000 Britons, 
225.000 Americans, 415,060 Spaniards and 400.000 Swiss 
spent their holidays in France, and most of this army of 
nearly 1.800,000 it may be assumed came to Paris. All the 
forecasts point to that number being well maintained this 
year. Paris, too, is changing in aspect. This season the 
extension of the Boulevard Haussmann into the Grands 
Boulevards, from being a mere “ cut,” has developed into a 
heautiful new thoroughfare of milk-white buildings—hotels, 
luxury shops, and cafés—all occupied and animated with busy 
life. The fine sweep of the Avenue des Champs Elvsées, too, 
is undergoing a great transformation. Huge blocks of 
buildings, famous private residences. from whose gateways 
but a few years back there rolled carriages with high-stepping 
horses, are melting away, and in their place are rising magnifi- 
cent structures in white stone. Arcades with flashing foun- 
tains, Oriental bathing pools, palm courts in which one may 
sip one’s apéritif to orchestral music—these are the features 
of the New Elysian Fields of wealth and luxury. 

Outstanding even in this cosmopolitan city is the cosmo- 
politan character of the season from a theatrical and operatic 
point of view. We have at this moment the Vienna State 
Opera, from stars, chorus, and orchestra to the machinists 
and property men, in possession of the Opera House. At the 
new Salle Pleyel, now a very fine concert hall, Mynheer Willem 
Mengelberg has been conducting the famous Amsterdam 
Orchestra in a Beethoven programme. Italy has been repre- 
sented by Signor Alfredo de Sanctis, who has been playing at 
the Odéon Theatre. Germany has figured in a performance 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Herr 
Wilhelm Fiirtwangler, and to crown the season of European 
harmony Paris is soon to be the scene of the Festival of the 
Société Universelle du Théatre in which French, German, 
Italian, and Czech artistes will combine in presenting five 
Mozart operas at the Théitre des Champs Elysées. Actors 


and musicians could surely do no more toward promoting the 
concert of European peoples. 

Is the film play influencing the legitimate stage? After 
seeing M. Jean Victor Pellerin’s latest play Cris des Coeurs 
at the Théatre de PAvenve, about which all Paris is talking 
—not always in complimentary terms—one is inclined to 
think it is. M. Pellerin will not have his piece called a plav 
at all. It is, if you please, a4 
There is dialogue, it is true, but it does not matter much, 
For the most part it consists of incoherent exclamations of 
interrogation and altercations between troubled and excited 
people. The real play is pictorial, and the most extraordinary 


of the scenes is the middle one. in which the stage shows 


"a spectacle in three pl vs 


the interior of four rooms of an apartment house, two above 
and two below, the view in fact that one gets of the interior 
of a doll’s house. In each room. illuminated in turn, we sce 
a couple engaged in troubled argument—a boy and girl 
student in one. a broken wife and an erring husband in 
another, a Thinker, tortured with thinking. and his pretty 
wife in third, and a courtesan and her lover in a fourth. All 
it scems to convey is that most people are worried and per- 
plexed by something, which of course may be quite true, 
but after it is all over we are left wondering how these form- 
less scenes help us to understand the fact. The play certainly 
apes the film, but the film would have made a far better job 
of it. 

The French cinema world seems inclined to congratulate 
itself on the compromise recently effected with the American 
film trade, under which the latter will be allowed to send seven 
films to France for every French film sold to America. It 
may be very much questioned. however, whether these 
measures restricting importation nicet the vital problem that 
the European film industry has to face. It may sueceed in 
preventing the importation of American films. but it is 
apparently powerless to step the steady “export” of 
European film genius to America. And therein lies the real 
peril, for, robbed of its genius. not all the protection in the 
world will save the European film. It is like protecting a 
flickering gas flame from the wind and failing to stop the big 
hole in the gasometer. One is led to such reflections by 
the fact that, following the French filin protection 
comes the announcement that M. Jacques Fevder. one of tlie 
finest of French producers, is shortly to leave for America to 
join the Metro-Goldwyn combinaticn. 


. teat aq °9 
victory, 


Londoners, who not long ago were sharply reminded of 


their own flood problems, will be interested to know that 
Paris at long last is considering plains for controlling the oft 
unruly Seine. The plans are remarkable for their wide 
scope. Paris has realized that the Seine must be dealt with 
as a river, and not merely as a piece of water running through 
the centre of the city that sometimes rises and causes floods. 
The plans have therefore been considered from a triple stand- 
point: (1) The prevention of floods: (2) The irrigation of 
the area through which the river flows: and (8) The possi- 
bility of deriving hydraulic power from the stream for generat- 
ing electricity. One of ihe main features of the scheme is 
the construction of three great reservoirs. which in time of 
flood will trap the waters from the tributaries. Some idea 
of the magnitude of the work may be gathered from the 
fact that one of the reservoirs will be nearly five miles long, 
with a wall in certain sections over 1506 feet high. 

In the Chamker of Deputies the big date indicator already 
announces June Ist in readiness for the assembly of the 
new Parliament on that date. Newly elected deputies are 
a'ready finding their way to the capital from far constituencies, 
and any day now you may sce little groups of newly tledged 
politicians making their first acquaintance with the Palais 
Bourbon. Friendly ushers show them their allotted seats, 
into which they plump with a self-conscious air of being quite 
used to their surrourdings. In the mesntime the various 
political groups are busy considering their respective attitudes 
and possible combiratio: Irom the right we hear and read 
much these davs of the rehabilitation of the Etat. The 
Goverun.ent is there to govern, we are told, not to be swayed 
by the clameur of political, social and official organizations. 
And ore gathers that it will be in something of this sternand 
unberding mood that M. Poincaré will meet the new Chamber 
of Deputies on June Ist. - Lam, Sir, &e., 

Your Paris CoiRESPONDENT. 
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The League of Nations 


Intellectual Co-operation in Various Spheres 


I have sometimes been asked why two great Secretariats should 
be established in Geneva, both dealing with international 
relations. 

The answer to such a question is simple. The League is 
eoncerned with many things, but they are largely political, 
while the I.L.O. works in an entirely non-political field. 
It has little or nothing to do with questions of national 
sovereignty as such, its concern being with those intimate 
and practical affairs that affect our pockets. In the end, 
of course, such matters have a bearing on politics, but it is 
easy to see that those concerned in their solution should be 
free to make experiments without sifting them’ through the 
hair sieve of a diplomacy that for all its protests of reform 
still looks a little wistfully on the power and prerogatives 
of an elder day. 

Before the last War, Europe presented the picture of a 
number of isolated Sovercign States, each crowing on its own 
dunghill, so to speak, and making many specious promises of 
pacific intentions without hastening the dawn of peace more 
noticeably than so many Chanticleers. In that pre-War 
world the function of the business man was to earn the keep 
of ambassadors and generals. To extract any technical or 
economic information from the gilded creatures of the 
Chancelleries was a long business. Supposing, for instance, 
that some economist in England had heard (as one did) that 
the Danish Ministry of Labour had collated very useful 
statistics as to the cost of living in that country, which might 
be applied to England, and suppose he tried to get that 
information through official channels : a memorandum would 
be sent to Whitehall : in a month's time it would filter through 
bored secretaries to Copenhagen, and in the fullness of time 
it would be conveyed to the Danish Foreign Office. In another 
two months the inquiry might drift back, if Embassies and 
offices were efficient. If they were not, the inquirer might 
whistle for his information all through the spring. And 
finally, the economist might go off for a summer holiday to 
Denmark and discover for himself what he wanted. There 
was no direct approach between nation and nation. But 
now the economist, the doctor, the social worker, the 
statistician, need only write toGeneva. He will find there one 
or other of the various international departments in which 
he is interested which will have full information about what is 
happening not only in Copenhagen, say, but in every other 
capital of the world where similar activities are being prose- 
cuted. Such broadening and strengthening of ties between 
man and man and community and community cannot but have 
a profound effect on the future peace of the world. 

Of the various roots put out by the tree of the League, 
we may consider briefly the Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, whose purpose is to achieve international progress along 
the lines of literature, art, and education. For long, such 
bodies have existed as the International Bibliographical 
Institute at Brussels, with the object of promoting mutual 
understanding between intellectual workers in all countries. 
They were specialized, however; none was qualified to 
co-ordinate the efforts of the others. It was in 1922 that 
the first committee on International Co-operation began 
its work with fifteen members under the presidency of M. 
Bergson, the great philosopher. Three years ago the French 
Government generously offered to establish the headquarters 
of the Committee in Paris, and the Institute was inaugurated 
in January, 1926, in a wing of the Palais Royal. 

Thirty-two countries have now set up national committees 
on Intellectual Co-operation who keep in touch with the 
Institute, and through it with the League. As far as I know 
we have no such Committee in England at present. I am 
glad to see, however, that Mr. Galsworthy has consented to 
serve on the Sub-Committee of Arts and Letters. 

The work of the Institute includes a press-cutting depart- 
ment, and the publication of international bulletins of 
University and scientific relations. It sends out an annual 
list of notable books published in different countries and a 
monthly bulletin from Paris. The exchange of professors 


and the movement of foreign students are also being con. 
sidered. The Literature Section is making a statistical 
investigation of the subject of translation. There have 
been meetings of experts who discussed the most efficacious 
means of preserving paper and ink used in public records, 
and of co-ordinating the bibliographical facilities of the world, 
so that a student in any country may apply to a central 
library for any information he may need in his work. In 
Cuba and Cairo, in Germany and Japan, discussions have 
been held serving to multiply and canalize the relations 
between intellectual institutions and interests in all countries, 

In conclusion, I would briefly allude to two organizations 
which, while not coming within the scope of the League, are 
useful adjuncts thereto. One is the International Schoo! at 
Geneva, a very excellent institution (co-educational and 
modern in the best sense) which has been founded as a private 
enterprise by a number of the officials of the League of 
Nations, in order that their children should obtain the benefit 
of those international ideas to which they themselves have 
devoted their lives. The intention (and from personal obser- 
vation I think it is being fulfilled) is that the children should 
grow up with boys and girls of other races in a truly inter- 
national atmosphere, thus shedding that armour of racial 
suspicion that inevitably clings to the purely national school. 
In my opinion it is a great and good idea, and I am glad that 
the scheme is succeeding. The school has received sub- 
ventions from the Rockefeller Fund, but the numbers of 
pupils have been doubled and it is now beginning to pay its 
way. There is a day-school in Geneva and a residential estab- 
lishment in the suburb of Onex to which the children at the 
day-school are transferred by motor several times a week. 
Now that the Ecole Internationale has definitely proved 
itself, it is proposed to amalgamate the two establishments 
and to enlarge the whole scheme. Those interested in the 
subject should write to Dr. Rajchmann, the doctor and 
organizer who has done so much for the health of the world; 
his address is the League of Nations. 

The Institute of Higher International Studies at Geneva 
is another organization of interest. It is supported at present 
by subventions from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
and the Republic and Canton of Geneva. The principal task 
of the Institute will be to enable students already prepared 
by previous studies in law, history, or political economy to 
improve their knowledge of international questions. 


M. Paul Mantoux, the Director, may be said to be one of 
the greatest living experts on modern European history. He 
was Director of the Political Section of the League Secretariat 
until last year, when his time expired. During the War and 
at the Peace Conference he acted as secretary-interpreter at 
the meetings of the heads of the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments. There are thirty graduate students under him at 
present taking a six months’ course, and a fluctuating number 
of visiting members making a short stay in Geneva. 

The Institute is only in its infancy, having been opened last 
autumn, but the present attendance and the series of lectures 
arranged for 1928 augur well for its success. M. Erich, the 
Finnish Member of the League Council, is to give four lectures 
on Security. M. Rappard, Rector of the University of 
Geneva, gives one hour weekly to a description of the organiza- 
tion of the League. As the centre of international life, Geneva 
is the right place for this Institute, which undoubtedly has a 
future before it. Like the International School, it is largely 
American money that has made it possible, a fact that some 
of us might remember before deploring the materialism of 
the United States. 

By such means as these the youth of Europe are learning 
that tout comprendre est tout pardonner. The bases of world 
peace will be obvious to them. To us who believe in the 
League they are a truth discovered ; to them they will be 
facts absorbed with their mother’s milk, or at any rate with 


the multiplication table. 
F, Yeats-Brown. 
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Country Life 


Tue Lovenrest FLower. 

After seeing in perfect bloom a score or more of the plants, 
Tam willing to confess that the most lovely flower in the world 
is the blue poppy brought back a few years ago from Asia by 
Mr. Ward. The species, Meconopsis Bayleyi, has still some 
of the charm of the unknown. Horticulturists do not even 
yet know in full its nature and habit ; and it has unexpected 
variations. But of its beauty, which seems to have grown 
with English cultivation, there is no mystery. It grows in a 
slender and quaintly pictorial form to a height of over two 
feet. and the first flower, usually the largest, is at the summit, 
The number of petals varies between four and eight. They 
open almost flat. No other poppy is so open and candid, 
and the whole bloom is a good three inches across. The 
Colour of the petals is an azure blue, a little like the delphinium 
* Sutton Place Seedling.” with a faint lilae tinge in the central 
part; the middle of the flower a thick boss of old gold, with 
the green pistil standing well out from the anthers. The 
flowers that I saw were rather bluer than the few shown 
at the R.H.S., and one young flower with the sunlight 
behind the petals was as light as a wild forget-me-not. 

%* % * 

The spectacle of these single flowers and plants was utterly 
you could not keep your eves off them. They 
but this meconopsis is not delicate. 


entrancing : 
were grown singly in pots ; 
Those grown under glass were thought to be a trifle straighter, 
more upright in form than the rest, but a cottager could grow 
the flower. if he were a careful gardener, and it seeds very 
freely. Doubtless we shall soon have sports from it and 
perhaps hybridized forms. One mauve plant was * thrown” 
from the seed of the batch shown to me; and there is no 
reason why the plant should not develop as many variations 
as the delphinium, to which it has an affinity in colour, though 
in no other regard. Probably it is not a perennial in the 
technical sense, but an individual plant will live, at any rate, 
three years. 
* % * 

A VerMIN’s AFFECTION. 

The story of the courageous behaviour of a young weasel, 
told in this place the other day, has evoked many parallels 
from correspondents. The most interesting comes from a 
well-known sportsman in Sussex. He writes : 

* Ten days ago two boys on the Chichester high road close to 
Arundel saw, as they thought, two young squirrels: they ran 
aiter them and overtook them, when one of them turned upon 
the boy, and he killed it with his foot. They proved to be weasels. 
He threw the dead body to the side of the road into the rough 
vrass and growth. Within two minutes the live weasel returned, 
quartered the ground till he got the scent of the dead comrade, 
and seizing it made off with it into the undergrowth of the wood 
on the roadside. The occurrence was witnessed by the maid- 
servant of the writer, together with her father, an under-gardener 
at Arundel Castle. When the weasel turned upon the boy, the 
man called out to him to kill it. From the description of their 
size and tails it is quite clear they were weasels, not stoats. The 
attack on the boy is peculiar, but still more extraordinary is the 
dragging away of the dead body by its mate. Probably he was 
the male, for the smaller female would hardly have had the requisite 
strength. One would like to fathom the reason of the withdrawal 
of the dead one. Was it from affection, or in the hope of recovering 
life, or some other cause ? The idea of decent sepulture seems too 
extravagant !” 

* * 1 % 
MALIGNED WOODPECKERS. 

It may be said that the circulation of the woodpecker is 
going up rapidly. The other day Mr. Eric Parker maintained 
~—-to the amazement of most naturalists—that the Greater 
Spotted Woodpecker made vocal and guttural, not instrumental 
music : and as if in imitation of Oliver Goldsmith (who made 
alike claim for the bullfrog), it was asserted that the rat-tat-tat, 
however made, could be heard at half a mile. That the 
characteristic noise is made with the beak on wood may be 
considered proved. Since this controversy other woodpeckers 
of the Brent Valley sanctuary have been earning notoriety by 
attacking a number of bird boxes and turning out the inmates. 
This is curious, as woodpeckers (in English but not in German 
experience) are surprisingly hard to attract into artificial 
holes. But bird boxes seem to arouse the jealousy of birds, 
In one that some of us kept under very close observation, a 
wryneck’s eggs were turned out by a great tit again and again ; 


and we all know how sparrows will work for weeks to enlarge a 
hole and eject tits. 

* * * * 
Researcu in Birp Boxes. 

it would be worth the while of the keepers of the sanctuary 
to do a little research work in the matter of bird boxes. It is 
claimed—by no less a person than Mr. Henry Ford among 
others—that if the boxes are allowed to swing free unautho- 
rized birds, especially sparrows, will have nothing to do with 
them. The Brent Vailey sanctuary is interesting, because of 
its semi-insular position ; and I hear that it proves peculiarly 
attractive to that most intriguing bird, the nightjar. More 
species of bird are undoubtedly taking an affection for 
the neighbourhood of London. For example, last week there 
were certainly as many as three or four cuckoos in Kew 
Gardens and at least as many chiffchaffs. So ample and 
attractive and safe are the open spaces near London, the 
wonder is that all birds do not frequent them. 

* * of * 
INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

On the subject of the woodpecker and wis musical gifts here 
is a testimony from a very skilful and thorough naturalist. 
He writes : 

“ Have you noticed that someone has written to the papers 
to say that this Greater Spotted Woodpecker ¢ 





; i not drum, but 
blows his trumpet in this quaint way ? Nonsense! I have 
watched them elos by on a daddock ' ak bough after a 
flight return 1 peatedty and hammer at the same spot on the 
bough, which presumably was the most resonant place. Another 
thing of the love flight which no one has recorded is that they 
make a clattering of (l think) the wing feathers when their curious 
swing of flight is at the lowest point of the arc, and I am almost 
sure it is done by flinging themselves sideways in some fashion 


These observations were made from a “ hide“ up a tree. Has 
anyone else heard this second form of instrumental music ? 

* * * * 
Tut First Suows. 

Agricultural shows opened this week at Oxford, which, 
as a county, is certainly not a home of lost causes agricultur- 
ally. It nurses at Kingston Bagpuze, on its borders, the 
most thorough experiment in intensive farming that can 
be found in England, now that the magnificent and patriotic, 
but much too costly, endeavour of Sir Charles Delmé Radcliffe 
has come to an end. At Eynsham, the new sugar factory is 
trying out a drying experiment that may do a great and 
general service to crop-farming of all sorts. Again, the 
bacon factory at Kidlington, though it cannot boast of 
unbroken prosperity, has influenced and benefited farming 
as far off as Shropshire and Worcestershire. The show gave 
evidence of great agricultural energy within the county. 
Some counties will be forced to give up these separate shows 
and it is a lamentable fact that such a special society as con- 
cerns itself with the Shire horse has lost much money by its 
show. But signs of better times are to be traced in Oxford- 
shire, and among some, at any rate, of the people who 
assembled for a characteristic show at Wallingford a 
new note of hopefulness. not diminished by a delicious 
opening to the growing season, has been heard. 

* * * % 
SCIENCE AND FARMING. 

The men of science—-at Oxford and elsewhere are, in 
part, responsible for this. Som: of the queer unexpected ways 
in which science is coming to the help of farming were illus- 
trated on Saturday last, when the Society of Chemical 
Industry went down in quantity to Rothamsted, the oldest 
agricultural station in the world, at any rate of its sort. 
One detail out of a score is enough for illustrating the point. 
The chemists were shown how three fungi were discovered 
which, when working ia harmony with one another, will 
break down straw or other vegetable waste; and by their 
agency produce a manure of very much the same quality 
(in fact as in appearance) as stable manure. An older, war-time 
discovery of chemical means of breaking down straw has been 
thus extended and a new fertilizer of practical, economic 
utility produced, just as one older source was disappearing. 
The three fungi take the place of the horse. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest Mr. Kiddy’s article on 
Industry and Finance, and while agreeing that our return to 
gold has had a beneficial effect upon our financial activities, 
I am unable to agree that the depression in our key industries 
—in which I include agriculture—is wholly unconnected with 
our monetary policy. Granted that there were other adverse 
factors at work, were they not aggravated by our premature 
return to gold ?—brought about, as it was, not by the trade 
factor but by the money factor; by offering a higher rate of 
interest to attract foreign money, which the world, believing 
in our intention and ability ultimately to repay in gold, was 
only too ready to lend. 

Thus the value of the £ was raised to parity without, 
however, effecting an adjustment of relative prices, par- 
ticularly wages, which, on an average, represents €O to 70 
per cent. of the cost of what we produce. To the extent of 
this maladjustment imports have been stimulated and 
exports checked. _ Had the rate of exchange keen left free to 
fluctuate it would have proved the natural adjuster of the 
trade position. In returning to gold when we did the difficulty 
of adjusting money wages to the altered industrial conditions 
was apparently underestimated, if not overlccked, by a 
Committee which, although appointed by a Lakour Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, contained no representative of either Labour 
or Industry. Nor is it easy to see how an adjustment is 
now to be effected without, at any rate, scme measure of 
Protection. The prosperity in the motor-car industry under 
the McKenna duties seems to bear out this view. 

But, further, industry has keen affected directly Ly the 
raising of tye rate of interest. After the terrible shake-out 
of 1920-21, the Bank Rate was reduced by stages until it 
reached 3 per cent. in July, 1922. At that it remained for 
about a year. The embargo on gold being still in force, 
the movement in the rate was purely arbitrary. The adverse 
visible trade balance for 1923 was only £195 millions—not 
much more than in 1913, when it was £158 millions. Last 
year it was £392 millions. In 1923 the Government sold its 
Treasury bills at about 2 per cent., and there was a marked 
appreciation in its longer-dated securities. Why, then, was 
the Bank Rate raised? I can give no intelligible answer but 
for the purpose of raising the £ to parity. Without entering 
upon the further, and more debatable, question of credit 
restriction, the mere raising of the rate of interest has been 
an additional charge on industry— directly in that industry 
has had to pay more on borrowed money; and indirectly 
through taxation, for the debt charge, which othe1wise would 
have been materially reduced, is the largest item of expenditure 
in the Budget. 

Whither are we tending ? The striking forecast of the late 
Lord Milner impressed itself indelibly on my memory. On the 
question of Protection he predicted a conflict between Pro- 
ductive Industry, on the one hand, and what he termed the 
Moneyed Interest, on the other. From his notebook, extracts 
from which will be found in the last edition of his Questions 
of the Hour, I quote the following (the date of the note is July 
25th, 1923—three wecks after the Bank Rate was raised from 
3 per cent.) :—-* And the Moneyed ‘£nterest is peculiarly 
strong in England, largely as a result of our Free Trade policy. 
If that has operated against us as an agricultural ane industrial 
country— for, seeing the great start we had, we have fallen 
behind even in indusiry—it ha® probably helped us ss a 
banking centre. Anyway, the bankers are convinced of this 
and the banking world will fight for Free Trade as long as it 
ear, just as it fights for *sound money, and may prevail, 
In that case the ultimate destiny of this country is to become 
predominantly—for, of course, there will always ke seme 
agriculture and some industry--a money owning and money 
lending country, the mortgagee of a great part of the rest of 
th: world.” 

When, three years ago, I first read this forecast I was 
inclined to reject it ; but my regard for the opinion of Lord 
Milner, which, from close association with him, is very great, 








the Editor 


made me keep at least an open mind. Isthis,then,to be our 

destiny ? The thought is decidedly disquieting. —I am, Sir, 

&e., J. F. Daring, 
Holiycombe, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


r y T 
THE N.F.U. 
[To the Editor of the Sepecraror.] 

Sir,—I have no desire to prolong a controversy in your 
columns with * A Member of the Royal Agricultural Society ” 
as to whether or not the National Farmers’ Unien possesses 
any merits. If, however, he desires to quote “ pertinent ” 
sentences from The Story of the Women’s Institule Movement 
I have no objection. Let me quote the full paragraph :— 

“ The field open to the A.O.S. was wide. The A.O.S. made the 
easy mistake of pegging out claims to too much of it. Like many 
a back-to-the-lander it made itself a larger garden than it could 
cultivate thoroughly. It suffered from its ranging view and its 
incurable benevolence. There was no nonsense of public spirit 
about the National Farmers’ Union. It won through by giving 
the platform, the magazines and the reviews the go-by. It rested 
its hopes on buttonholing farmers and on putting up a good thing 
to them. It was a trade union.” 

The opening sentence of the author's next paragraph — which 
apparently escaped the eye of your correspondent —reads : 

* The A.O.S. has gone under and the N.F.U. dwells in stahélity 

and merited success next door to an ex-Premier.” 
The italics are mine. I venture to suggest that these passages 
really answer the point which “A Member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society ” appears to be seeking to make. As 
the author of the book quite rightly said, the N.F.U. is © a 
business organisation, composed of farmers, working for 
farmers.” Though the Union's sphere of activities is re- 
stricted in that way, and has not the range which gives scope 
for public-spirited benevolence, it is nevertheless pertinent 
to add that when the A.O.S. “ went under” the Union took 
over its main functions and is now discharging out of its 
own resources functions formerly freely subsidized from 
public funds. Whether that particular action savoured of 
* public spirit * your correspondent will judge for himseif, 
but I may properly conclude by quoting the testimony to 
its outcome of the late Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
of Agriculture ;-— 

“In view of the mistakes and failures of the past, it is inevitable 

that progress in co-operative organizations will be slow, but farmers 
and their organization are increasingly alive to the importance oi 
the marketing problem, and now that the work is in responsible 
hands there is every assurance that development, if slow, will be 
on sound lines.” 
In other words, Sir Francis Floud confirms the judgment, 
in dispassionate vein, of the Editor of the Countryman. 
I am, Sir, &c., CLEVELAND Fyre, 

National Farmers’ Union, Secretary. 

45 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


“DEMOCRACY AND OUR OLDER PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS” 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,- I have waited some weeks for a rejoinder to the article 
in your issue of April 14th, by Mr. Wilkins, on 
** Democracy and Our Older Public Schools.” Perhaps thie 
intolerance of the article, its exaggerations, and its lack of 
historical comprehension have led those more qualified to 
answer it to think that it were best disregarded. But as 
from your note, Sir, it appears that Mr. Wilkins has written 
books and might be considered a serious authority, it may le 
well to examine the article in the light of history and modern 
conditions. 

Mr. Wilkins’s argument is that the Foundations of William 
of Wykeham and of King Henry VI. were intended for poor 
persons; that now the sons of multi-millionaires, and of 
highly placed and highly salaried servants of the State and 
even archbishops may compete for scholarships at these 
schools; that the schools themselves do not “ advance 
knowlcdge ” ; and that (to quote a letter in your issue of 
May 5th) this state of things is “‘ a festering sore.’ I leave 
aside the charge that Eton and Winchester have not advanced 
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knowledge because the context (an attack on the Army High 
Command for an alleged refusal to accept new inventions 
such as Tanks) would go to show that Mr. Wilkins dces not 
know what he is attacking. ‘To Kton at least (Lord 
Haig, of course, was at a modern fourdatien) the Ktonian 
generals were ali Oppidans. That is to say, their education 
did not involve any possible charge of *filching from the poor” 
pecause it was wholly paid by their parents and not out of 
King Henry’s bounty. It considered 
crime that the parents of the thousand Oppidans of Eton choose 
to pay for their sons’ education at cre place rather than an- 
other, except on the view that ability to pay is a crime. The 
attack, then, is on the seventy King’s scholars of Eton and 
the seventy of the Winchester Foundation. One might 
make a respectable case to show that the product of these 
colleges has advanced knowledge during fcur hundred years: it 
isdifficult to maintain that this very small number has had any 
appreciable effect on anyone's ~“ educational birthright.” 
And, if we are to go back to the intention of the pious founders, 
would that phrase have meant anything to them ? 


take 


cannot be sericusiy 


Under the feudal system the lord was nominally reponsible for 
his dependents. But when the Founders lived, the system 
was breaking down, learning was reviving, and at no time 
was the lord responsible except in material things. Therefore, 
the founders chose the poor as the objects of their bounty ; 
and in those days poverty could only he tested by income, 
being still strictly into birth, 
clothes, and even language. 


societ v divided grades by 
wealth, 
Now, however, poverty is not the monopoly of a distinct 
dass. A member of one of the sheltered trades (for instance, 
a railwayman, whose wages are more than double pre-War) is 
probably better off than a poor parson. His outgoings are 
less and he is helped, from the cradle to the 
fellow countrymen, who subscribe to his * pre-natal” 
often to his food as a scholar. to the cost of his education, 
to the cost of the house he lives in, to his cheap travel when 
workman, to his subsistence in sickness, in 
and in old age. Let Mr. Wilkins reflect 
if he knew that all his subjects hed 
the sons of 


grave, by his 
care, 


he becomes a 
unemployment, 
whether the saintly King, 
free education, would exclude his bounty 
poor clergymen or of civil servants or of the middle classes 
gencrally. Let him remember that neither King nor bishop 
could imagine the existence cither of free universal education 
middle Let him 
either Foundation come 


from 


non-celibate clergy or of a class. 
how many of the 
from: really poor homes. find that the 
some very few rich men (but he must not believe that an 
Archbishop’s £10,000 per annum goes into his own pocket) 
have by their brains got scholarships, let him be thankful 


that the possession of riches does not always dull intelligence. 


or of a 
collegers of 
And, if he 


inquire 
sons of 


But let him be assured that the Colleges are open to all, if 


they can pass the test. And Jet him consider whether the 
modern democratic expedient of competitive examination 
does not fulfil the objects of the Founder, i.e., to give oppor- 
tunity to poor persons and to foster sound learning.—I am, 
Sir, &e., OLD COLLEGER, 


NATIONAL GARDENS GUILD 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sin, The interest in town-planning and in gardening are 
very closely connected, and I think that some of your readers 
may like to hear of an organization which helps to unite them 

I mean the National Gardens Guild. 

The Society began about twenty vears ago as the London 
Gardens Guild, but the War delayed its growth, and it was 
only this year, when Her Majesty the Queen graciously 
became its President, that the Society was definitely launched 
with branches all over the British 

Its objects are to brighten our towns and cities and to 
encourage individuals in the flowers and gardening, 
There are now over sixty local branches in London, and the 
manufacturing towns in the North have opened affiliated 
branches, as well as cities in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

An excellent monthly journal is published, besides leaflets 
on special subjects, and members receive free advice in all 
garden difficulties. 

Flower shows have been held in the 
one is being arranged for in September 


THE 


Isles. 


love of 


Temple Gardens, and 
at Lord’s Cricket 


Ground. Schools are encouraged to join, and Lord Eustace 
Perey has kindly promised the help of the Board of Education. 

Special effort is devoted to window-box gardening in the 
poorer streets of our large towns, and seeds and plants are 
distributed free, 
Subscription varies from 5s. upwards, and full particulars will 
be sent on application to the Secretary, National Gardens 
Guild, 9 Gower Street, Bedford Square, W.C.1.—I ani, 
Sir. &c., F. E. 

|We should like to hear of the 
branches of this excellent movement in every town in England 
ectator.| 


and competitions are held and prizes given. 


SETON, 


establishment of strong 


to brighten the drabness of our industrialism.— Ep. Sp 


THE PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,— An attempt at this stage to assess the truce significance 
of the decisive majority in the Church Assembly in favour 
of the Amended Prayer Book Measure may not be out of 
place, now that Parliament has again to decide for or against 
its acceptance. 

(1) So far as it could express its mind throug onstitutional 
channels, however inadequate or unrepresentative, the Church 
has reaffirmed ‘ision in favour of the New Prayer Book as 
its form of worship and, incidentally. as its standard of doctrine 
which it proposes to adopt in the fulfilment of its mission to the 
nation, the Empire, and the world. 

To the extent to which the 
Leen, within a limited sphere, the 
ketween the Catholic and Prote 
the Church’s decision reaffirms its adherence 
character of the Anglican Church as Cetholi h Reformed. 
Once again, as the Bridge-Church of Christe m, it has refused 
to be deflected from the middle course either the direction of 
a closer conformity to English varieties of Continental Protest: 
or surrender to Papalism. 

(3) For time past there has be a werful movement 
hoth within and without the borders of th ° fab h Chu rch in the 
direction of a deeper appreciation of the values o sane 
Our Church, sharing in this movement. ha ! many lost 
treasures, both in rites and ceremogics doin a changed appre 
ciation of Catholic faith and wors t 7 intention of 
surrendering its gains. On th ision in the 
Church Assembly, the Church has set its real upon these as part 
of its rightful ritage as a branch of the rch Catholic and in 
so doing has clearly indicated its intention o ming more fully 
into line with the life and worship of the both 
Eastern and Western. 

It now asks Parliament for legal sanction of much which Protestant 
bodies in this country mistakenly regard a * Romnis hh’ but which 
the English Church recognizes as alana ey s own distinctive 
character, end as in no exclusively the p1 ot 
Catholicism. ae 

(4) The recovery of these lost treasur loes not m 
compromise the character of our Church in the only sense 
word * Protestant ” which has any 
the relations between Church and State in this country. Whilst 
the Church may rightly claim freedom in the sphere of rites and 
ceremonies and in doctrine, the State must have a regulative 
authority in the sphere of jurisdiction, and this because Papal 
claims and Ultramontanism may still conceivably threaten the 
rights and liberties of His Majesty’s subjects and infringe the 
prerogatives of the Crown and Parliament. The Church with the 
nation “ protests’ against Papal pretensions and reafilirms its 
determination that the Pope otf Rome shall have no jurisdiction 
in this realm of ours. The Enabling Act was a recognition by the 
State of the legitimacy of the Church’s claim to a larger freedom 
of self-government, saving only the ultimate right of control by 
the nation in the sphere of jurisdiction paceef in. to the characte 
of this country as “ Protestant ” in this of the term. 

(5) Once our Church can be shown to have compromised its 
“ Protestant ” character in this respect, the State may legitimatelv 
call upon it to render an account of its stewardship, since it may 
no longer be steward. The question, then, to which Parliament 
ought to address itself in the forthcoming debates is whether 
from cover to cover of this New Prayer Book any such betrayal 
of trust can be discovered. Is there sentence or section 
of the Book which concedes an inch to Papal claims in the sphere 
of jurisdiction ? If not, the question of the status of an Established 
Church is not in point and the Measure should receive Tarliamentary 
sanction, 


(6) The 


h 


its de 


Prayer Book controversy has 
renewal of the age-long struggle 
stant elements Christianity, 

distinctive 


ntisin 
sorne 


Catholicism, 


contrary, 


en:e Roman 
sarily 
of the 


relevance il question of 


Leter 


sense 


a single 


kefore us is the « 


essential problem to which a 
Church may change both in its forms of wor ui ip and if need be in 
doctrine without forfeiting its status as in s sense “by law 
established.” Erastianism is dead, but safegui aor are still needed 
to preserve nations against a possible recrudescence of Papalism in 
European politics. What are and what are not the po ssible limits 
of liberty for an Established Church in the modern world?) We 
submit that the question must be answered not so much in the light 
of past controversies as in the full recognition of the necessity of a 
living Church, adapting itself in a izing world to changed 
conditions. : 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Wacrick RELTON, 


King’s College, WC. 2. 
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SUNDAY SERVICES FOR GOLFERS ? 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sin,—-In connexion with the letters which 
appeared in your columns dealing with a Sunday service for 
golfers, may I say that such a service has been held at 
St. Nicholas’ Church, Wallasey, for the last four and a half 
years ? It issupported by about fifiy people (not all of whom 
are golfers), and the average attendance is about twenty-five. 
The service is held in the Lady Chapel at a quarter to ten each 
Sunday morning, and lasts for about twenty-five minutes. 
The offertories are devoted to the upkeep of a bed in the 
Wallasey Cottage Hospital. 

There is no need to make excuses for this excellent under- 
taking. The idea has proved its worth during the last few 
years, and the service which was its outcome shows no sign 
of lack of support. I protest most strongly against the 
attitude of * Omnia Vincit Voluptas.” A person who does 
not nttend the eleven o'clock service is not necessarily a 
hedonist. He is not necessarily irreligious if he does not 
attend church at all. In any case, why should not a service 
be held even in a club-house, if golfers wish it? If they do 
not wish it, it wiil not be held. It is a serious matter to 
deny them. I feel that the Founder of our religion would 
not have done so.-I am, Sir, &c., 


have recently 


Joun O. COLLINSON, 
87 Grove Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrxror.] 
Sin,—It may interest your correspondents to know that a 
Special Golfers’ Service is held every Sunday morning at 
9.45 at the church adjacent to this club. 

This service, which was instituted by the Vicar some five 
years ago, is well supported by members of the club who play 
golf on Sundays, and it is possible to attend the service 
(attired for golf} and be on the first tee some twenty minutes 
later.— I am, Sir, &ce., G. V. Sraverr, Secretary. 

Wallasey Golf Club, Cheshire. 


|TVo the Editor of the Seecrvvor.]} 

Str, Tdonotthink it would be desirable, for various reasons, to 
hold services for golfers in golf clubs on Sunday mornings. 

On the other hand I do consider that the special services 
for golfers held in churehes in some parts of the country 
do supply a great need. There are so many people who 
wish to attend church on Sundays, and yet it is their only 
day in the week for taking exercise which is so essential to 
good health and fitness.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epirn Guepania, 
Sandringham Hotel, Hunstanton-on-Sea, Norfolk. 


BUY BRITISIY GOODS 

[To the Editor of the Srrctrxror.| 
Sin,*Your correspondent “ Sinim,” in your issue of May 
12th, states “ that the existence of our large body of unem- 
ployed vitiates many a pretty Free Trade theory.” A Free 
Trader might expatiate on the existing 4,000,060 unemployed 
in the Protectionist U.S.A. Great Britain's percentage of 
unemployed is really comparatively small in view of the pre- 
ponderance of her urban population —45,000,000 as against 
1,250,000 engaged in agriculture. 

The only value Protection could possibly afford Great 
Britain would be its application to imported wheat, fiour, 
cheese, butter, and meat, in order to revive agriculture and 
diminish the prevailing disparity between her urban and 
rural population, but the most rabid Protectionists realize the 
impracticability of this policy in view of the undoubted 
hostility of the former to any tax on food products. —I am, 
Sir, &c., OwEN Howarp Owrn, 

© Muntspill,” Somerset. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 

|To the Editor of the Sevcraron.| 
A great deal of nonsense is being written just now on 
As * Crusader ™ says in your issue for May 5th, 


Sir, 
this subject. 
*asteur long ago pointed out the streptococeus us the cause of 


puerperal fever —the greatest maternal danger in childbirth, 


This practically disposes of the contention that inadequat, 
teaching of obstetrics is at fault, for surely every medica 
student is nowadays well grounded in antisepsis and asepsis 
I speak of what I know, for [ have practised midwifery. oftey 
under the most unsatisfactory conditions, in three continents 
and never lost a mother. 

During the War I had charge of an Institution that kept 
three midwives busy, but can only remember having beep 
‘alled upon by them for help in two cases in eighteen months— 
one that of a woman admitted moribund from influenza, and 
the other that of a monster. Had these three women been 
asked if they feared puerperal fever in their practice they 
would have felt insulted. Long years ago, the great Matthews 
Duncan, of the London Hospital, said : 
loses a woman in child-birth should go back to his hospital 
and learn his work, and if, thereafter, he loses another hy 
should abandon the practice of midwifery as a danger to 
society.” Cleanliness is all that is necessary to safety. But 
it must be meticulous surgical cleanliness. 

If the public only knew this simple truth they would oblige 
those attendants who cannot make the necessary time for this 
surgical cleanliness to give up their dangerous careers. I am, 
Sir, &c., Anti-Humeec, 


* Every man who 


POULTRY FARMING IN CANADA 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxrvor.| 
Sir,—-Your notes in the issue of January 21st on the subject 
of Poultry-keeping interest me (as a visitor spending a year 
in this Canadian Province), for I have been observing, so far 
as a layman in these matters may, the methods of 
poultry farmers here. 

British Columbian poultry has been obtaining high honours 
at the Ottawa shows, the prize hen bringing its B.C. producer 
£1.060 on sale. Hens are induced to lay as many as 350 
eggs a year per hen, the best producer being apparently the 
White Leghorn, though the Barred Roek—a_ finer and 
prettier bird —also does well es regards the number of eggs 
produced. 

Visiting the Provincial Government's Experimental Farm 
at Agassiz, B.C., I learned something of the methods used to 
obtain the maximum output from the best hens. Such a hen 
is given a numbered label attached to the leg and on entering 
the laying nest, which is a distinct box, the hen cannot get 
out of this box until liberated by the attendant, who secures 
the egg and marks it with the number corresponding to that 
on the label. Only the eggs laid by hens producing at the 
rate of 300 eggs a year are bred from, and thus a good cgg- 
Jaying average is encouraged. Propagation is (at least in 
large poultry farms) invariably by incubation, some machines 
having capacity for 3,000 eggs, which are turned automatically 
every day. No “ sulking” or allowed in 
the hens, any tendency to these faults being corrected or 
the hens eliminated. 

What the hens think of such intensive methods [ am not 
prepared to say. Why should a hen lay so many eggs and 
be denied the joy of bringing up a family ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. F. Waters, 


** broodiness * is 


Victoria, B.C, 


DIET IN THE NAVY 

[To the Editor of the Seecrsxvor.| 
Sir, —" F. W. D.’s * letter on the diet in the Navy raises the 
question of the quality of the rations provided in the other 
Services. I do not know whether any change has taken 
place in the quality since 1919, but there seems no reason to 
suppose that there has been any notable improvement. 

If this assumption is correct, then undoubtedly the food of 
our fighting forces is inadequate, not in bulk, but in vitamins, 
mineral salts, and roughage, three important constitucnts 
essential to health. Up to (and including) the vear 1919, 
there was a deficiency of fresh vegetables and a total absence 
of fresh fruits, while wholemeal bread and flour were unheard 
of. fence the unfortunate popularity of the notorious 
“No. 9” pill, the widespread use of which provided over- 
whelming evidence as to the unsatisfactory nature of the diet. 

Is there a more intelligent provision of foodstuffs to-day ? 


If not, is it not desirable, in the light of modern dictctic 
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knowledge, that the Army, Navy, and Air Force authorities 
should institute the necessary reforms at once ? 

This should have not only a marked effect on the physique 
and stamina of the men, but also on their efficiency.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., H. H. STAainrTon. 

Queen's College, Birmingham. 


DURHAM “CASTLE” COLLEGE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir, I, among your many readers, was very much moved 
by the letter of Mr. Warren Sandell. One of the oldest 
descriptions of the Castle is “ pro-pugnaculum,” and_ his 
letter proves that as it was a fortification against barbarous 
inroads in ancient times, so in modern it has proved itself an 
educational bulwark against vicious and destructive teachings 
accompanying the growth of industrial population. 

I am not a * Castle ~ man myself, but that does not hinder 
me from seeing the importance of preserving this magnificent 
link with England’s great past, and of handing it down to 
future generations. It was Oliver Cromwell of all men who 
first saw the great importance of this University of the North 
and Durham rightly claims to be the oldest Theological 
School in England. She honours the two great Southern 
Universities, particularly Oxford, where the Monks of Durham 
maintained their ** Durham College ~ until the dissolution, 
but she claims to have for her men as high a qualification as 
can be gained even at these seats of learning. 

It is therefore particularly irritating to some 12,000 Durham 
graduates to see sometimes in the Press such 
a snobbish cleric advertising 


manifestation 
of ignorance as is revealed by 
for a curate and requesting only replies from 
Oxford and Cambridge’! Or to see an appeal for this large 
sum of money for the restoration of the College which appears 
to ignore the fact that the “Castle” is) Durham’s 
oldest and most histerical College. It reminds me of the 
shop assistant, an annual witness of the famous University 
Boat Race, who told me that there were only two Universities 
in the world! But both Oxford and Cambridge men know 
that there is at least one other University that has succeeded 
in carrying out their And hundreds of the 
leading men of Oxford and Cambridge who have seen the 
buildings in Durham will be glad to help maintain this old 
historic pile which is not even rivalled by anything in either 
of these larger Universities. I am, Sir, &e., 
Watrer W. Joycr, 
M.A., Hatfield Coll., Dunhelm., 
Charles Parsonage, Barnstaple, Devon. 


own ideals. 


RECRUITING POSTER VANDALISM 
|To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Sin,- Prince Arthur of Connaught, speaking at the Royal 
Academy banquet, made an appeal for the prevention of the 
disligurement of the countryside. 

This appeal will be received with sympathy by most of your 
readers. Is it too much to hope that it will come to the notice 
of the Secretary of State for War, and that orders will be 
given for the immediate removal of the tin recruiting posters 
which, in the most barbarous fashion, have recently been 
nailed to roadside trees all over the country ? 

There is little likelihood of 
decency and restraint in their publicity 
gaudy vandalism of this kind is indulged in by a Government 
I am, Sir, &c., 

ID. Mortey Marnuivson, M.D, 
Westering, Caldy Village, Cheshire. 


commercial firms cultivating 
‘stunts ~ so long as 


department. 


THE L.M.S. NON-STOP RUNS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir, My father— Mr. Arthur EK. Donkin, of 5 Sion Hill Place, 
Bath -who won your to Keep Young ” 
competition, has sent me a copy of your issue containing the 
report thereof, dated 4th instant. 

On reading a paragraph in the second column of page 667, 1 see 
that you appear to have been misinformed concerning the L..M.S. 
You say that engines were 


recent “ Ilow 


hon-stop run to Edinburgh. 


changed outside Carlisle, but this was not the case. 


* graduates of 


The facts are that on 27th ultimo, as a service arrangement, 
the 10 a.m. from Euston (* The Royal Scot’) was divided, 
and two trains were run through to Glasgow (401°4 miles) 
and Edinburgh (399°7 miles) without any intermediate stop. 
No preliminary public announcement was made, as passengers 
would, in any case, not be affected, seeing that the service 
for both places is shown by, that train in the time-tables to be 
without intermediate stop. 
train was manned by two drivers and one fireman. 

For verification of the above facts I would refer you to 
the Railway Gazette for May 4th. 

In normal daily practice * The Royal Scot’ makes two 
stops, one to change engines in Carlisle Station, the other at 
Symington to separate the Glasgow and Edinburgh portions, 

I am, Sir, &c., 


The one engine working on each 


A: W. ¥F. 
1 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2. 


DONKIN, 


REVIEWS OF DETECTIVE STORIES 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir, What exactly is the function of a reviewer of fiction ? 
Is it to help the ordinary reader in the making out of his library 
list by directing him towards what is worth reading, or is 
it to save him the trouble of book at all’ On 
p. 692 of your issue of May 5th there is a review of a detective 


reading a 


story called 2L0, in which the reviewer begins by announcing 
the name of the criminal and goes on to explain how the 
crime is detected. 

What must be the feelings of the author on reading such a 
review ? Personally I feel no further desire to read the book, 
since surely the point of a detective story is that there should 
I am not grateful to your reviewer 
for spoiling my pleasure.-I am, Sir, &c., Jocenyn C, Lea. 

The Beeches, Franche, Kidderminster. 

{Our REVIEWER writes :—‘* The letter yousent me from Mrs, 
Lea raises some interesting points. It has always seemed to me 
that detective fiction is the most diflicult kind of literature to 
review. If the critic gives even the barest outline of the plot— 
as I did in the case of Mr. Masterman’s 2L0 
may complain that he has killed their interest in the book, 
which is the last thing I personally should wish to do. If, 
on the contrary, the reviewer gives no précis of the plot, 
but vaguely hints at mysteries and thrills, editor, author, 
publisher, and readers may all think that he has skipped the 
story. Since many devotees of detective novels seem, like 
Mrs. Lea, to read only in order to find out what happens, 
it might be better for such novels not to be reviewed at all, 
but merely to be listed and * bad,’ 
or * fair. But so long as detective fiction is reviewed, it is 
inevitable that the critic should give some idea of the plot. 
He should not reveal foo much, and, despite Mrs. Lea’s letter, 
I do not feel that I have done so in the present instance. 
Mrs. Lea has, indeed, paid me a back-handed and ill-deserved 


be something to find out. 


some readers 


classified as * good,’ 


compliment. She has suggested that in a few lines I have so 
completely summarized a novel of several hundred pages as 
to render the reading of it unnecessary. I can assure her, 
however, that if she will read 220 she will find plenty of 
major and minor complications and thrills at which a brief 
review could not possibly hint. And, even in a detective 
tale, do the author’s style. humour, and characterization— 
all good in 2LQ0— count for nothing? I may add that Mr, 
Masterman, by his very title, gives the reader 
shadowing of the dénouement.”"— Ep. Spectator.] 


some fore- 


NAPOLEON IN CAPTIVITY 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir. It is unfortunate that no one from O'Meara to Ludwig 
(Lord Rosebery not excepted) can write about Napoleon at 
St. Helena without directly or indirectly attacking Sir Hudson 
Lowe. 

Your reviewer speaks of Longwood as “that residence 
which Lowe declined with disgust for Lady Lowe.” This 
suggests that Lowe sent Napoleon where he would not go 
himself. 

Napcleon chose Longwood himself, and after some repairs 
and alterations had been made went there on December 10th, 
1815. The Lowes did not arrive at St. Helena until April 
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14th, 1816, and there was never any question of their living 
anywhere but at Plantation House, the Licutenant-Governor’s 
residence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. A. P- 


REAL PEOPLE IN BOOKS 
[To the Editor of the Sercratror.]} 
Sir,—May I point out an error in Mr. Bassett Digby's article, 
** Real People in Books,” in your issue of May 12th? 

The late Canon Frederic Evans, Rector of Bedworth, was 
nephew of George Eliot, his father, Mr. Isaac Evans, was 
her brother and the original of Tom Tulliver. 

My brother was Vicar of the ** Shepperton Church” of Scenes 
of Clerical Life, from 1887 to 1914. During the earlier years 
Mr. Isaac Evans was churchwarden, and was succeeded in 
that office by his son, Mr. Walter Evans, brother of Canon 
Evans.-I am, Sir, &c., 

kk. Cuapwick, 
The Tower, Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. 


A SCOTS PROVERB 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.] 
Sir,—I venture to enctose a leaf from the Scottish Calendar. 
The proverb, “ Friday’s hair and Sunday's horn, goes to 
the dule on Monday morn,” I cannot understand. Could I 
beg a translation from you or some of vour Scottish readers ? 
I am without reference books in the wilderness.—I am, 
Sir, &c., (Mrs.) AGnus Caupsett Clover. 
Roodekop, P.O. Vischgat, Nuistrvom, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 


BIRD CHORISTERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The interesting story of a bird worshipper in an English 
church, which appeared recently in your columns, reminds 
me of a somewhat similar incident in a Scottish kirk last 
year. 

One Spring Sunday a pair of swallows revealed themselves 
just as the parish minister began the solemn * Let us worship 
God” of the northern ritual. During the instrumental 
introduction to the first singing the little strangers contented 
themselves with a few tentative pipings as if searching for 
the key-note. Soon, however, full-throated warblings from 
above mingled with the increasing volume of praise from the 
congregation. 

The remarkable thing here was the singularly appropriate 


which he had built. Hayes had been his home —during 
those great years of his Ministry which made him “ the 
first Englishman of his time, and made England the first 
eowntry in the world.” From Hayes he sent Wolfe to Quebec, 
and the ships of this island to their mastery of the seas, 
1c was at Hayes, in 1759, that the vounger Pitt was born -~ 
the Minister who, * placing much dependence on his colleagues, 
placed still more dependence on himself,’ and by his policy 
preserved England in the crisis of the Napoleonic Wars, 
Under Chatham, as Edmund Burke finely wrote, * for the 
first time administration and popularity were seen united. 
He supported our allies, he extended our trade, he raised 
our reputation and augmented our Dominions.” He was 
the Minister given by the people to the King. Under the 
younger Pitt England was enabled to save herself by her 
exertions and to save England by her example. 
these statesmen “this island seemed to 
ef Europe.” 


Under both 
balance the rest 


We believe that Englishmen, both here and overseas, 
still desire to honour the “talents, virtues and 
of the elder and the younger Pitt.’ Yet to neither of them 
is there any memorial in Hayes, their favourite home. In 
the registers of ihe church are the records of the baptism 
of Chatham’s elder sons, John and William, and the marriage 
of his daughter Hester with Viscount Mahon, afterwards 
the third Earl Stanhope. The village and the village church 
are still much as Chatham saw them. The park which he 
planted with so much care will soon cease to exist ; 
mapped out for building. 
is uncertain. 

On this 150th anniversary of the death of the elder Pitt 
we appeal for donations to raise a sum of £350 to place in 
Hayes church a_ suitable memorial to include medallion 
portraits of father and son. The work is being entrusted 
to Mr. Allan G. Wyon, F.R.B.S. Donations may be sent. to 
either of the hon. treasurers, Lord Stanley and Mr. R. G. 
Barnes, Baston House, Hayes, Kent.—We are, Sir, &c., 

CampeEn, Lord Lieutenant of Kent ; H. Percy 
Tuomeson, Rector of Hayes and Hon. 
Canon of Rochester; R. G. Barnes; 
Mark CoLer; Frora Farpe.r; 
A. C. NoRMAN; STANHOPE; STANLEY. 


services 
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nature of the service—unpremeditated, naturally. The 
opening Psalm contained fitting reference to the swallows, 
* Even Thine own altars,” &c., while the Versicles included 
“The time of the singing of the birds is come.” The chil- 
dren’s hymn declared that 


pac i ta a 


Outside the Terrible Door 


Too long outside your door IT have shivered. 
You open it? I will not stay. 

I'm haunted by your ashen beauty. 

Take back your hand. I have gone away. 


human fi 
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“ Now the little birds arise 
Chirping gaily to the skies,” 

Don’t talk, but move to that near corner. 

I loathe the long cold shadow here. 

We will stand a moment in the lamplight, 

Until I watch you hard and near. 


ee ee 


and the hymn after service alluded to the happy state of 


“ Birds that sing and fly 
Round thine altars,” &c. 


3 See 


All this was accompanied by the feathe.e1 songsters as 
they flitted from spandril to spandril or darted hither and 


| 
| 


¢ Happy release! Good-bye for ever! with the 
j thither high in the open timbers. Here at the corner we say good-bye. Mr. Mas 

" The sermon itself was not infrequently interrupted by But if you want me, if you do need me, 

: “* peepings ” of sweet agreement and assent or shrill cries of Who waits, at the terrible door, but I ? 
Hh protest and anger. (The minister's wife aileges there were : =» 
| if avian snores!) Many notabilities from the South have Manecy Mowns, ™ | 
Bie worshipped in the tiny edifice, but never was there so un- He vole 
il expected an addition to the congregation or so apposite a a 
iH welcome.—I am, Sir, &c., sates Ambition caphent 
the And the 
bie , WueEn I am rich Tll buy the Zoo, for they 
ia A MEMORIAL TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM And all the beasts—the Bear, the Gnu, Anew 0 
is | [To the Editor of the Sevcrsvon.] The Ostrich, and the Kangaroo, and it | 


Sin,—Will you permit us, as you have so often permitted She Syed, the Coates, conceive 











others, to make an appeal in honour of the memory of great 
Englishmen—an appeal which seems to us worthy of public 
support. 

On May 11th, 1778, 150 years ago, the “ Great Commoner,” 
the Earl of Chatham, died at Hayes in Kent, in the house 


The Lion, and the Chimpanzee — 
And when they all belong to me 

Til take a great enormous key, 
Unlock the gates, and sct them free! 


JOCELYN C, LEA. 
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Some Books 


Politicians and the War, 1914-1916, by Lord Beaverbrook 
(Thornton Butterworth, 10s. 6d.), is a curious and striking book. 
The untidiness of Lord Beaverbrook (as revealed on the 
dust-jacket picture) is only of the outer man: his hair is not 
brushed, but the grey matter beneath it works with admirable 
aoothness and precision. The reader finds himself caught 
up in a huge and infectious enthusiasm for intrigue ; at times 
he is disgusted, as we presume the author means him to be 
disgusted, with the dilatory and devious methods of men 
accustomed to talk rather than action, but on the whole 
lord Beaverbrook makes us fee! that there was a drama 
comparable to the drama of the trenches going on at home. 
There is & complete absence of hero-worship, yet the great 
figures stand out prominently. Lord Kitchener, Asquith, 
Loyd George, and above all, perhaps, Bonar Law appear in 
their true proportions, unheroic certainly, but very human, 
and with none of the nauseating gossip and innuendo that 
disfigure some recent memoirs. As a contribution to history 
we doubt whether Lord Beaverbrook has been frank enough 
in telling us of the heroes of Downing Street, but his account 
of the intrigues that surrounded Kitchener, and his estimate 
of the character and influence of that great public servant, 
is undeniably vivid and insighted. We hope for a sequel. 
* * * - 


A Bibliography of the Writings of William Harvey, compiled 
by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes (Cambridge University Press, 21s.); 

The first edition of Motu 
are recorded by Mr. Keynes) 


comes at an opportune moment. 
(ordis (of which seventeen copies 
isextremely difficult to obtain : 
the Nonesuch Press is bringing out a new edition. 
bibliography we need but say that it 

previously published by the same author : 


we are glad to know that 
Of this 
is as good as those 
he has a fascinating 
subject and conveys his own enjoyment of it to the reader. 

* # * * 


In his new pageant play, The Coming of Christ (Weinemann, 
§s. Gd.), Mr. Masefield has vivid and 
senes for recitation to music. Four angels, the Power, the 
Light, the Sword, and the Mercy, try in vain to dissuade the 


given us decorative 


Spirit of Christ from descending among mankind :— 


* First, know that man is cumbered so with clay 
That the spirit in him is as stars in cloud. 
Small comfort in mu dark 


Notwithstanding all they reveal of the evil nature of man. 


the Spirit of Christ is firm in the determination to take on 
luman flesh. We pass from the courts of heaven to earth 
and there find the three journeying Kings and the three 
Shepherds. Here Mr. Masefield 
comment on the strifes of our modern 


himself 
world : 


allows some by- 
he sees, in 
short, the coming of Christ as a reconciliation between kings 
and rich traflickers, shepherds and workers. It is a simple 
mall play, written with rapidity of verse and without affecta- 
tion. The thought is never deep, and the allusions to myths 
of liberation, the Prometheus myth, 
werweight the poem; for Mr. Masefield is no Aeschylus. 
None the less it is unpretentious and written throughout 
with the peculiar transparent freshness of English which is 
Mr. Masefield’s greatest gift. 
* * “ * 


for example, rather 


Mr. Wells has put his religion in a short and challenging 
form. He calls it “blue prints for a world revolution,” 
and he tells us that the book, Tie Open Conspiracy (Gollanez, 
is.), contains the essential ideas of his life, to which al! else 
that he has written is contributory or illustrative. Religion 
isa necessity for society, which is held together by its beliefs. 
And these beliefs are always really preserved by a minority, 
for they alone are capable of the sacrifice that religion demands. 
Anew orientation is needed that will call out a similar devotion, 
and it is an orientation that reckons with what Mr. Wells 
conceives to be three profound marks of the modern mind. 
What people used to conceive of as sin is now rather regarded 
4% silly. Individuality has come to mean less ; man is part 
of a greater being. which lived before him and will survive 
him. And life itself is a mere beginning ; creation is eternally 
going on, A new world-order and world-control must be 


of the Week 


set up. This is the conspiracy foreshadowed quite volumin- 
ously by William Clissold. The must be 
open and frank both in their declaration of its aims and in 
their opposition to the established institutions of the world, 
Mr. Wells has passed beyond Socialism and Individualism : 
it is the protection of things 
In the true 


conspirators 


* property is not robbery ; 
against promiscuous and mainly wasteful use.” 
world-order it will be properly classified and brought under 
organization, though part will be 
control. Many such interesting prospects are opened up 
by Mr. Wells, but it is difficult to fecl that they are either 
that 
None 


social under individual 


as possible or as desirable as the author thinks, or 


such aims constitute a religion as we understand it. 
the less it is a book to be read and marked. 
* & x * 

The second edition of Being Well-Boi : in Introduction 
to Heredity and Eugenics, by Professor Michael F. Guyer 
(Constable, 21s.), overdue, for it is a standard work. 
Now brought recommended to 
anyone wishing to get a sound grasp of the biological basis 


was 
well up to date, it can be 


of eugenics. A refreshing douche of cold water is poured 
upon the heads of and other 
enthusiasts. It is good to have the hereditary basis of the 
endocrine The principles and 
practical value of Mendelism are clearly set out, but the 
simple science. On 


* monkev-gland ” endocrine 


glands so well explained. 

reader is not deceived into thinking it a 
the contrary his humility is awakened by the vast ramifications 
of a fascinating subject. One wonders, however, whether 
Professor Guyer was wise to use the Andalusian fowl as an 
That bird has not 


purposes, 


instance of the simple Mendelian ratio. 
lately been itself— for 
The important problem of the inheritance 


at least. 


ement 


behaving show 
of acquii 

oe 
Henge 


is admirably reviewed, belief in such inheritance not 


exactly encouraged. A certain failure to gresp the fullness 
of natural selection is shown by Professor Guyer, in c¢ 
other without much fic 
experience. : 
with human 


Ifarmful qualities if recessive 


MMon 
d 


with experimental biologists | 
The later chapters, too, dealing more specifically 


enthusiastic than happy. 


semi-latent when 


affairs, are more 


(latent or 


only inherited through one parent) cannot be bred out. 
Only selection can eliminate them, selection plus inbreeding 
being the quickest and surest way. The greatest of sins is 
to taint good stock with bad; outbreeding will not swamp 
bad qualities, but only disseminate them through th 
population. Again, it is misleading to that ** improved 
environment will help conserve superior strains. It will 
but it will also, unless special precautions are taken, incicuse 


the numbers and proportions of inferior strains. 
* * 8 * 

Mr. Lewis Melviile borrows his title, The Windsor Beauties 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) from the portraits of Court Beauties, by 
Sir Peter Lely, now hung at Hampton Court. Thes 
were described by Anthony Troijlope as ** Female Insipidities.” 
Considering the inane dispositions of these 
monotonous regularity with which King Charles Il. appropri- 
ated them, Mr. Melville has written a very reada 
It is packed with anecdote and gives a good picture of Court 
life, but there are too many quotations from Evelyn and 
Pepys. The chapter on Nell Gwynn is the best, for, of cour-e, 
“ Pretty Nelly ’ 
these “ baggages.”’ Her closest rival appears to have been 
Miss Arabella Churchill, but Barbara Villiers, Anne Ivde, 
and Louise de Keroualle were no laggards. 

* * * x 
Books of the Week” 
will be found on page 779.) 
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was the most impudent and fascinating of 


(** More and * General Nrowledge 


Competition ” 


The Competition 
a simple one and will be judged 


We ask our readers to give us the 


Our next competition is 
strictly by popular vote. 
names of the ten greatest living writers in the 
popularity. The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for this 
competition, which will close on Friday, May 25th, 


order of their 
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A German on the Gospel Story 


The Son of Man. By Emil Ludwig. 15s.) 


A ure of Jesus by Herr Emil Ludwig could not fail to be 
interesting ; the fascination of the subject and the talent 
of the author are guarantces of that. We expect that there 
will be evidence of careful study of original documents and 
a determined effort to throw the fruits of the study into 
vivid and almost photographic form, and we are not dis- 
appointed. At all costs the figure must live, if Herr Ludwig 
is to tell his story. He must be seen to be a man, very much 
influenced by emotions and subject to inner struggle. So 
here he tells us: **This book deals with * Jesus” and has not 
a word to say about * Christ... The author does not meddle 
with theology ; that arose later, and he does not pretend 
to understand it.’ We know when we read these words 
what we are “in for.’ It is another in that long line of 
Leben Jesu, Vie de Jésus, which descend, as Dr. Ludwig 
reminds us, from before the Enlightenment. We are to be 
given Jesus in His habit as He lived, as a “real man.” And 
the project is well worth while still; for still there are oddly 
many who regard Him as the creation of pious imagination. 
It is not only worth while ; but Dr. Ludwig's study occupies 
an honourable place in the series. He deals very fairly with 
the documents; though he leaves out some things which 
should find a place. But his sense of psychology makes him 
a shrewder critic than many a professor bemused by the 
problems of the study, and tied to documental fantasies. 

Thus, though he bases his treatment on Mark and Matthew 
—he does not seem to have realized that much of Luke has 
an even greater claim to veridicity than Matthew—he is 
not afraid not only to make use of the Marriage in Cana and 
the story ofthe Woman Taken in Adultery, but also to illustrate 
the character of Jesus by passages of Johannine teaching. 
He gives a naturalistic explanation of the miracles ; but he 
retains them. He does not shrink from squarely facing 
incidents—such as the forty days’ fast in the desert—that 
fit in badly with his general view. This study stands high 
for honesty among its peers. On the whole Dr. Ludwig 
gives the facts ; he certainly makes them live. All turns on 
whether his interpretation of them is true. 


(Benn. 


The book is based on a contrast. There are two periods 
in the life of Jesus -so it is supposed—an early one of humble- 
minded but cheerful teaching, and a later when He was filled 
with the consciousness of a Messianic mission. The Jesus 
that attracts Dr. Ludwig is one who as a boy loved lying 
out on the hillside watching the sky, and birds and sheep, 
and learned through them to see the Father's hand everywhere. 
Even in His youth He seeks out vagabonds and harlots, and 
discovers some elements of good in them. ‘The picture of 
His period of teaching is done with great insight and sympathy. 
“The simple in spirit believe him because he utters no threats, 
but brings them glad tidings ; because he discloses a happiness 
near to their grasp, calling it the kingdom of heaven; and 
because, when doing so, he does not, like the Baptist, demand 
the gnashing of teeth.” He is a simple soul Himself, humble, 
likeable, kindly, well received everywhere, both by rich and 
poor, because He enjoys ordinary life, and brings the best 
out of people. He has a gift of healing which He keeps rather 


quiet. Ile makes no exorbitant demands either in ecclesiastical 
observance or morals —unless it be in the direction of forgive. 
ness, and even that helps to generate a pleasant atmosphere, 
He is rather aimless, true ; but still quite the person you like 
to have about the place. In fact He is a well-known type, 
and one that has conferred much benefit on the world, one 
indeed that historically owes its origin to Himself. He is g 
good kind of clergyman fora country parish. Can this be true? 

Let us look at the other side of the shield. Under the grow. 
ing enmity of the Pharisees the character changes. Opposition 
has a queer effect on Him. Whereas before, He spoke of 
Himself as the Son of Man to express His humility, He now 
comes to use it to express His pride, His confidence that He is 
unique—the Son of God. He becomes more and more obsessed 
with the idea that He is the Messiah. His self-confidence 
becomes overweening. He boasts of His mighty works. As 
He grows more disappointed, He becomes bitter and harsh in 
speech. “ The tender feeling of a filial relationship towards 
an all-loving Father has given place to an arrogant ecstasy, 
as though he alone were loved by the Father and could 
know the Father.” He vacillates between the idea that He 
must be an expiatory sacrifice, and the hope that immediate 
victory is near. And this vacillation is reflected in His conduct 
in Jerusalem : now proud and defiant, now timid and retiring. 
After this we are not surprised to find that only two of the 
utterances on the Cross are true. One the triumphant word, 
“This very night thou shalt be with me in_ paradise.” 
(This, we are told, was uttered so softly that the other could 
scarcely hear Him. and we wonder how it ever came to be 
preserved.) The other and the more important, “ My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” This is the last 
word. The Cross is the end of the story, and it is the story 
of a failure. 

But here those who have been carried along to the last 
page by the vigour of the writing may well turn critical if 
they have managed to suppress questions before. For. after 
all, two thousand years have proved that it was not a failure. 
There must be something wrong with the premisses. And 
there is. It is no doubt true that there was growth and 
development in the mind of Jesus. But to imagine that there 
was the radical change that Dr. Ludwig presupposes makes 
nonsense of the story. The Messianic conception was inplicit 
at least from the Baptism. If we recognize that, essentially, 
He meant bythe use of the term Son of Man at the beginning, 
what He meant by it at the end, a consistent and credible 
figureemerges. Dr. Ludwig has furnished one more proof that 
the historic Jesus can only be reconstructed by accepting 
His unique and dominating claim. The honesty with which 
Dr. Ludwig accepts the facts only makes the centra] point 
more luminous. The story cannot end with the burial. Dr. 
Ludwig says we are too much influenced by modern pictures. 
He does not himself escape. The * gentle Jesus’ with the 
neatly parted hair of Hoffmann’s pictures is not the Jesus of 
history. This interpretation implies a theology, and it is 
rendered suspicious by the claim that it “ aspires, at least, 
to be in harmony with the spirit of our own time.” 


A. S. DUNCAN-JONUS. 


Judge Lindsey on Marriage 


The Companionate Marriage. By Judge Ben E. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. Introduction by the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell. (Brentano. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuc relations of men and women have always been a matter 
of controversy. but never were those relations more questioned 
and discussed than they are to-day. The bases of our social 
structure seem to have been shaken by the modern attitude 
towards sex. 

It is only in appearance, let us hasten to add, that this dis- 
integration has taken place. The growing emancipation of 
women and the prevalence of the knowledge of contraception 
have made huge changes in the moral outlook of the young of 
both sexes. But at heart we do not believe in sudden or 
‘ataclysmic changes of human nature. ‘ No such wholesale 
rebellion against the ancient conventions of sex,” say the 


authors, * has ever been known before in the history of our 
civilization. The reason is that this present civilization is the 
first of its kind.” They quote rubber as an instance of our 
increased comfort in locomotion and there are a hundred 
other instances which will oceur to the reader's mind. [yyman 
invention has made a dash for the light or has taken a plunge 
in the dark (according to our views on the subject) when it 
made the discovery of scientific birth control. It is no use 
shutting our eyes to the facts. Women may consider their 
task and privilege as the creators of the race to be a glory ora 
burden: whichever it is, they now control it, and how we 
shall adapt or improve our social code to meet the new demands 
made upon it is a question that all right-thinking people must 
consider. 

This change of attitude is little spoken about amouag the 
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middle-aged, and when discussed at all it is rarely considered 
with knowledge, for we do not know—that is the tragedy of 
jt—what our children are thinking ; nor, did we do so, could 
restraints and repressions of an elder day be harnessed to the 
service of a youth that has been accustomed from its infancy 
to biological information that would have made the early 
Victorians wince and shudder. The manifestations of sex 
are due, physiologically, to the outpouring of substances into 
the blood stream: that is a scientific fact. We know that 
this most powerful force in the world can sometimes or even 
frequently be restrained from without. But obviously it is in 
some sense like screwing down a safety-valve. We must have 
education and culture controlling the emotions from within, 
and there can be no true culture without knowledge of facts. 

Judge Lindsey is an advocate of the Companionate Marriage 
and the herald of a conception of morality which, while it is 
ertainly not new, is as startling as plain Christianity very often 
can be and is in our hypocritical world. We must be careful 
to distinguish between the general charity of the authors, 
of which we naturally approve, and their specific scheme for a 
new kind of marriage, on which neither we nor anyone else 


can pronounce judgment without long consideration. What 
then is this marriage which the authors advocate ? It is a 


state of lawful wedlock entered into for love and companion- 
ship by persons who for reasons of finance, health, or tempera- 
ment are not prepared to undertake the care of a family. It is 
not, the authors aver, a trial marriage, to be lightly entered 
into, but-a serious contract between two people, probably 
young, who cannot afford to settle down together and have 
children. It is contemplated by the authors that such a 
marriage after two or three years might well become a creative 
marriage in the usual sense and would in fact generally do so, 
for the intimacies of married life have a binding quality 
stronger than any human vow. But it is obvious that mistakes 
may be made and that young people on the threshold of life and 
love cannot always be sure that the partner that they have 
chosen will grow in spiritual, mental, and physical unity with 
them. In such cases the suggest that the Com- 
panionate Marriage should be dissolvable by mutual consent, 
instead of by collusive divorce, as is the present sad and 


authors 


sordid custom. 

Companionate Marriage, in short, is not very different from 
the usual marriage of to-day, except that in America and 
many other countries the sale and manufacture of contra- 
ceptives is illegal, as well as the imparting of information 
concerning them. Full instruction in Birth Control and 
other details of married life would be given to young couples 
under Judge Lindsey’s system. He points out that in 
America, since the use of contraception is against the law, 
deliberate childlessness is also against the law when it involves 
the use of artificial measures. It is to legalize practices which 
are well-nigh universal and to make marriage possible at an 
earlier age than at present that the authors suggest Com- 
panionate Marriage. 

The mischief of delayed marriages is greater, throughout 
the world, than most of us think. There are 9,760,000 males 
and 7,638,000 females between the ages of fifteen and thirty 
in the United States. Only one-third of these young people 
are married. There are, therefore, eleven million theoretically 
celibate individuals at the height of their physical powers in 
the United States. In England, allowing for our smaller 
population, the same situation exists. All these individuals 
are asked to make the terrific and incalculable instinct of sex 
subservient to the convenience of our society and civilization 
by not marrying until they can * afford to support a family.” 
But Nature can only be coerced at our peril. Chastity should 
be a spiritual even more than a physical condition, yet physical 
chastity is all that our society demands. ‘ You may burn 
With inordinate desires, you may harbour constantly the 
thoughts that wither and destroy, you may be possessed by 
devils of repression that are wrecking you body and soul. 
But be sure you retain your mask intact. Contrive to be a 
Whited sepulchre and you can ‘get by,’ no matter how rotten 
you may be inside”: that is the state of affairs that the 
authors desire to end by the adoption throughout their 
country of the more flexible marriage laws they advocate. 

Companionate Marriage, they point out, would offer few 
attractions to persons who want promiscuity rather than real 
Marriage. For such persons it weuld be merely a nuisance 


(because under social control) and they would naturally 
remain outside the law as they do at present, free to prosecute 
their liaisons without severe censure until * found out.” But 
the majority of people, according to the authors (and we agree 
with them) are stable in their attachments by nature and 
would convert the legal (but not irrevocable) union of the 
Companionate into the serious responsibility of the Creative 
marriage through the force of the emotional ties that grow 
up from long and close contact with another human being. 

Nowhere, however, throughout the beok do we find the 
point made that there is an immense latent power, a spring 
of whose volume we can have no conception, for its waters 
wash all the world we know or can imagine, in the self-imposed 
control which the individual can place upon his will. Love is 
the wand that strikes the rock of Self and makes water to 
gush in the wilderness. 

If things are made too easy, if we may tie and untie our 
marriages like bootlaces, if the 
is a matter on which we shall be encouraged to go to the doctor 
or to the lawyer for help, there is a serious danger that the 
formation of our racial character will suffer. Without character 
our race—any race—will perish. There must be stress and 
pressure and fire at the heart of earth to fashion a diamond 2 
the crystal of character arises in no other way. 


governance of our emotions 


The Human Francis 


The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Luigi Salvatorelli. 
Translated by Eric Sutton. (Knop*. 18...) 
Eaci successive attempt to write the life of St. Francis 


succeeds mainly in showing us that immortal figure through 
yet another temperament ; and tells us more of the profound 
effect of his story upon men’s minds and hearts than it does of 
the real man in whom this great streain of influence began. 

Signor Salvatorelli's exquisitely study--so_ well 
translated that it loses nothing in its passage from Italian into 
English— is, essentially, an attempt to get at this real Francis : 
to bring him out of church, set him in the vivid Italian sun- 
light, the hardly changed landscape, of the Umbrian plain, 
and remove the drapery in which legend and pious sentiment 
have presumably disguised him. The result is interesting, 
and is robbed of all offensiveness by the author's evident and 
respectful enthusiasm. It many 
points, suggests the significance of many incidents, which 
future students must take into account when constructing 
their own picture of the saint. Yet the figure thus disclosed 
(or created) is surely something less than the real Francis. 
Were this all the truth, the impression which he made upon his 
generation would have beei a greater miracle than any of 
those supernatural incidents for which Signor Salvatorelli 
discreetly suggests a natural explanation. 

The strength of the book lies first in its peculiarly fresh and 


written 


brings into prominence 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 
MOVES FAST 


Science, attacking the problem of motor 
Jubrication, has overturned _ persistent 
theories. 

“ Body,” for instance, formerly meant a 
kind of stickiness that made the oil look 
thick when poured. 





Now it means the power to meet the 
needs of the modern high-speed, high- 
compression engine. 

Shell Oils have this kind of body—body 


that encourages speed—and in addition, 
qualities that keep carbon deposits to the 
lowest known minimum. 
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vivid reconstruction of the geographical and historical scene 
within which Francis was born; the landscape in which he 
moved, the personalities with whom he came in contact : 
next in the psychological imagination which is able to re- 
create for us the mental processes that determined the actions 
of the Seraphic Father and his early disciples. Full value is 
given to the dramatic contrast between the world of Innocent 
III. and the “little poor man“ who appeared before him 
asking permission, not to form a great new order, or reform 
the Church, but merely to live with a few companions the 
Gospel life. Italy was then swarming with heretics of many 
sorts, from the Cathari to the Waldensians, who were mainly 
united in their hostility to the Church, their denunciation of 
clerical worldliness, and their demand for a return to evan- 
gelical poverty. Southern France was in the throes of the 
Albigensian persecution. Innocent, a religious soul as well as 
a statesman, longed to find a Christian remedy for these griefs. 
He proved not only his own spiritual insight, but also the 
other-worldly greatness of St. Francis, by recognizing the 
weapon he needed in this dusty little company; who de- 
nounced nothing, rebelled against nothing, whose Rule of Life 
consisted in three texts from the Gospels, and who merely 
desired to live within the Church that evangelical life which 
the heretics extolled. In the eyes of ecclesiastical authority 
the First Companions were a sort of exhibit ; proving that the 
Catholic Church was still able to produce and support the 
Apostolic life. But the rapid growth of the movement brought 
inevitable complications. The unorganized simplicity which 
made a handful of enthusiasts attractive was ill-suited to the 
management of a great body of men of every age and class. 
It became imperative to bring the creation of Francis into line 
with religious orders of a more conventional kind. This was a 
necessity which he never understood, and was unable to 
control. Hence the tragedy of his last years—a tragedy well 
and fairly treated by Signor Salvatorelli—of which the essence 
is the forcible and painful conversion of the single-minded, 
ardent poet and lover into the venerated but powerless figure 
of a professional saint. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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“Q >> 


The Tales and Romances of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 

Duchy Edition. (Dent. 30 vols. 33. 6d. each.) ‘ 
Ir is forty years, so the volume tells us, since Troy Town was 
published ; and a year before that Dead Man’s Rock had 
appeared. Dead Man’s Rock was an essay in discipleship | 
Stevenson kept school for many in the ‘eighties and Q. was 
the aptest of his scholars—so apt that he was chosen, and 
justified the choice, after Stevenson's death to put a cop. 
clusion to St. Ives, 

But in Troy Town we first get the authentic Q. No doubt 
he has done better since: speaking from the most casual 
study (for I never till the week past read a line of this author 
with the thought of reviewing him) I should have turned ty 
some of his short stories to illustrate the best that he could 
give: and having done so, my opinion holds. The Mayor of 
Gantick and The Outlandish Ladies in Noughts and Crosses, 
and Love of Naomi in The Delectable Duchy, are more likely to 
last than even so good a book as Sir John Constantine. Yet they 
have not quite the spontaneous overflow of the first sprightly 
runnings in Troy Town. It would be hard to name a book 
that had more fun in it: and absurd though the framework 
is, four of the personages (that is, the Dearborn twins and their 
sister Tamsin, and above all the adorable Caleb) are living 
creatures. They grow out of the reality of the scenes in which 
Q. sets this flimsy pageant; they are indeed outside the 
pageant and its character-part play-actors. 

There is, of course, discipleship in the early short stories— 
discipleship to Stevenson in Gabriel Foot, Highwaynvin, for 
instance, very successful in its way ; but a more profitable 
inspiration came from Alphonse Daudet. This is acknow- 
ledged in * When the Sap Rose,” almost a version of Le Sous. 
Préfet aux Champs. But the French model is as a rule trace 
able only as an influence, happily conformable to Q.s genius, 
Delicacy, an airy lightness, tenderness, and fantasy that 
runs as close to poetry as prose fiction allows—all these are 
in Daudet, and are also in Q. It may be confession of senility 
to think well (and avow it) of La Chévre de M. Seguin; but 
the same weakness would make me put The Outlandish Ladies 
very high, and perhaps Love of Naomi highest of all; for 
there the story gets a special value from Q.’s loving inter- 
pretation of the part that a grim Calvinistic religion plays 
among a Celtic folk who have so little grimness in their 
disposition. 

In his career Q. has harped on many strings, and to-day 
perhaps the Cambriige Professor of Poetry should rank 
rather as man of letters than as novelist. Yet many of us 
who would rather take a poet on his recommendation than on 
that of any other living critic, know him only as anthologist, 
not as expositor or interpreter : as a writer, he is to us still 
the romancer—and an artist who has never completely 
brought it off. The reason may be looked for in such a story 
as Ja, which has moments of quite extraordinary beauty and 
vivid colour, yet fails as a whole because the man’s part, 
which should bind all together, is imperfectly realized. Every- 
where in Q.’s work creative faculty is intermittent, not con- 
tinuous. Yet when that is said, gratitude goes out to the 
publisher who makes this array of volumes available at 4 
modest price. When I have looked round for a novel to 
buy, and there was one of Q.’s to hand, I seldom passed it: 
time and again he has proved as good to reread as to read. 

STEPHEN GWwyNn. 


The Food We Ate. 


The Bread of Our Forefathers: An Enquiry in Economic 

History. By Sir Williarn Ashley. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Tur late Sir William Ashley was a pioneer in economic 
history, whose true merit is still imperfectly appreciated 
because he had the courage to question orthodox views and 
to put forward new ideas. His Ford Lectures, never delivered 
and only now printed, constitute a brilliant excmple of his 
method. Most of us take for granted that lMnglishmen 
have always eaten wheaten bread, though henightcd forcigners 
in Northern Europe eat rye bread. But Ashley shows without 


difliculty that wheaten bread did not become the staple 
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. LORD BEAVERBROOK. 

1 

POLITICIANS 

le : 

We 

Se 

; 1914—1916 

: by the Rt. Hons LORD BEAVERBROOK 
ty 

ut No other book of war memoirs has been sO eagerly 
: awaited and so discussed as this. 

T- The vast public which has followed the extracts recently 


4 published in the “Evening Standard” and “Daily Express” 


has hailed it as a war book in a new manner. 





; It puts the great political figures of the war in their true 
us perspective. Fearlessly, with keen insight, intimate knowledge 
- and unvarying impartiality it dissects their characters and ex-~ 


t 


il poses the mainsprings of their actions. Tts purpose is not 
ly primarily to attack or defend, but to explain. 
i It is an indispensable contribution to the history of the most 
t important epoch of the British nation, 
‘ The extracts which have already appeared could give 
» only an incomplete idea of the whole. The book contains 
much new matter. In particular it reveals for the first 
: time many letters of vital importance. They will awaken 
i much controversy. 

Pul lished by Thornton Butterworth on May a7th 
; 10/6 net 
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the Vauxhall 20-60 ‘ Bedford ’ saloon represents un- 
paralleled value. In it the coachbuilder has achieved 
perfect balance between all desirable qualities. 

Note the fine appearance ; the strength and solidity 
which givesecurity and permanence ; the single-pane 
windscreen which gives an unobstructed view of 
the road, provides ventilation without draught, and 
completely excludes rain. 

Measure the accommodation, inspect the equip- 
ment, and consider the price—£495—and the 
‘Bedford’ safety saloon, fitted throughout with 
Triplex glass, is supplied at £515. 

Our fully illustrated catalogue will be supplied on request, and the 
car can be inspected at our Dealers’ showrooms or at your own door. 
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mod of our population till late in the eighteenth century, 


ind that the further back we go the larger was the consumption 
yfrye and barley bread and oatcake. Wheat is more difficult 


to grow than rye; it calls for heavy capital expenditure 
ial * . . 7 . 
in marling, manuring, and drainage. Consequently in the 


Viddle Ages, while wheat was cultivated on the lords’ demesnes 
nd on monastic estates, rye was the main corn crop on the 


peasants” holdings in the open fields. Going still further 
hack, Ashley suggests that the Romans introduced wheat, 
the ordinary corn of Mediterranean lands, into England, 
whereas the Saxons and Angles, who came from the rye- 


gowing plains of North Central Europe, naturally grew rye 
in their Kpglish settlements. Thus, while wheat in mediaeval 
ad Stuart England was chiefly grown in the South, ‘where 
Roman settlement had been densest, rye predominated in the 
North, where few remains of Roman habitation can be traced 
outside the few garrison towns. Ashley points out, again, 
tht the increase of wheat cultivation from Tudor days 
mwards must be connected with the agrarian revolution 
that brought the Church lands into the ownership of wealthy 
and progressive laymen. and that gradually caused the open 
fields to be partitioned and enclosed, thus permitting of the 
afe expenditure of capital on agriculture. ‘The reverse of the 
process has been seen of late in Russia, where the private 
estates, on which alone modern methods of cultivation were 
has been split up among poor and unprogressive 
so that the average produce of Russian land has 
rye, the easier crop to grow, is 


practised, 
peasants, 
rapidly declined ; moreover, 
replacing wheat, which the small proprietor cannot afford to 


ultivate. Ashley reminds us, too, that from the Civil War 
to the early years of George the Third England was a 
wm-exporting country, and that successive Governments 


couraged the farmer by paying a bounty on the corn sent 
werseas, and most of the exported grain was wheat, the 
ve being used for home consumption. These general pro- 
joitions are most skilfully and attractively worked out, 
with a mass of evidence from printed and unprinted sources. 
\shley’s last book thus throws new light on English social 
history and points the way to fuller research into a most 
interesting problem, 


The South Pole 


Antarctica. By J. Gordon Hayes. (Richards Press. 42s.) 

Tar size and weight of the books published on South Polar 
taken as symbolical of the vastness of 
though “ discovered,” is as yet 
uiexplored. At all events, the physical magnitude of 
Mr. Gordon Hayes’s treatise on the Southern Continent is 
equal to that of the books which were the immediate product 
of the famous explorations of Scott, Shackleton, and Sir 
Douglas Mawson. Our first thought was that it was pre- 
tentious for an author, not an explorer himself. to imitate 
the heroic form, but we were entirely wrong. A book such 
as Mr. Hayes has written was needed, and here it He 
has marshalled all the principal results of the various 
expeditions, and by descriptions, maps, and photographs has 
made us feel that we are almost as familiar with Antarctic: 
are with Australia or Arabia. He has done his work 
superlatively well. The book is written with extreme care 
and in a scholarly, scientific spirit, though as far as possible 
scientific phrases It is a book for both learned 
and simple. 

We say that this book was needed because, though public 
interest in the Antarctic has been steadily growing, Dr. H. R. 
Mill, in his exeeilent Siege of the South Pole, ended with the 
expedition of the * Discovery’ in 1902-04, and he did not 
describe Antarctica. Although most people know that the 
Antarctic is colder than the Aretic, few people 
tarry in their minds a picture of the vast differences between 


exploration may be 
Antarctica, most of which, 


Is. 


as we 


are avoided. 


probably 


the two. Lverything in the Antarctic hig as it were, in cold 
storage ; only for a very short time in the least cold parts 
of the Antarctic does the temper: nese rise above freezing 
point. The result is that land flora and fauna are practically 


Non-existent. In the Arctic bears, oxen, foxes, hares, and other 
Mammals flourish, and so do shrubs, and flowers. 
Antarctic is quite sterile by comparison, but the oftener 
txplorers return to it the more they are impressed. The 


grasses, 


But Fie the weather clse whane at 


great silence which spreads over the vast and godlike 
spaces” has a subduing grandeur, and there is no part of 
the world, is said, where colour is more delicate yet more 


intense. The long straight lines of the ice barriers, judged 
by ordinary standards, ought to be monotonous, but evidently 
they are very far from being so. thing, they never 
seem to be straight, the perspective saves them. 

called 


winds have a 


For one 
because 
Sir Douglas Mawson rightly Antarctica the * home 
of the blizzard.” The higher sustained 
than in any place where winds have been measured, and in 
recent years it bas come to be unde rstogd that the South 
Polar eathey is. ‘by no megns a wind- tight conipartnieit 
and to 


force 


great distances, 
some extent perhaps all over the world. The improvement 
in weather forecasting in Britain has been one of the achieve- 
ments of our generation. This is due to 
about conditions in the Atlantic, most of our weather 
comes ; but it will be impossible to have really accurate or 


wireless messages 


whence 


long-range forecasts till meteorological stations are estab- 
lished in all countries, including Antarctica. Mr. R. E. 
Priestley thinks that the weather in the Antarctic probably 
affects the nearest inhabited countries between six months 
and a year later. 

One compensation of the intense cold in Antarctica is that 
disease is ulmost impossible. There are no germs. When 
we turn from the land to the water, however, we find a vast 
change. Marine fauna and flora-—the latter mostly mosses 


and lichens—are plentiful. The sea-leopards prey on the 
penguins, the seals on the fish, the killer-whale on the seals 
and so on, Every creature is being hunted even while it 
hunts. ‘Eat or be eaten” is the rule of life. Mr. James 
is quoted as saying that nearly every seal which is killed 
has scars on the skin, most of them presumably made by 


killer-whales. 
Mr. 


Hayes’s general review of the geographical conquests 


shows that Wilkes placed land where it certainly docs not 
exist. It was Ross who discovered the Continent and the 
edge of his Barrier, though he explored nothing in detail. 


the Barrier and made other 


Shackleton explored still more. 


Scott traversed the surface of 


discoveries by land and sea. 


Amundsen, who reached the South Pole, went further. of 
course, but he travelled at such speed that his scientifie 
results were sketchy. Mr. Hayes says that Sir Douglas 
Mawson adopted the true mean between Amundsen’s exten- 
siveness and Scott's intensiveness, for he ranged widely but 
observed with accuracy. Amundsen was a master of dog- 


craft and Sir Douglas Mawson imitated him in his reliance 


on dogs. Sir Douglas Mawson, whom Mr. Haves evidently 
regards as having had the largest share of the all-round 


qualities necessary for a leader, is not a seaman, 


Fiction 


By Conal O Ric 
Meyrick. 
6d.) 


rdan. (Collins. 7s. 


Translated by 


Soldier of Waterloo. 
The Golem. By Gustav 
Pemberton. (Gollanez. 7s. 


6d.) 
Madge 


Big Matt. By Brand Whitlock. D. Appieton 7s. 6.) 
The Man Who Knew Coolidge. By Sinclair Lewis. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. Od.) 

In Soldier of Walerloo Mr. O'Riordan takes us back to the 
ancestors of the ingenuous and enchanting Adam and _ his 
friends. Family history has become fashionable in fiction ; 
but of these quixotic genealogies we do not weary. 
After the Darker Ireland of such as Liam O*Flaherty, the 
Quinns and the Dazincourts come consolingly to renew an 


whimsical, 
is transilional 


ancient conviction that the Trish race can be witty, 
and tender even in tragic passes. This volume 
in a way, for David and Tony have begun their fortunes in 
an earlier book, and neither has completed his destined 
in the pattern of life when the last chapter leaves David 
praying in the icy entrance to the North-West Passage, 
Nevertheless, the Battle of Waterloo, as the central episode, 
provides a sombre unity, since in a careless, half-comic way it 
absorbs David in the beauty of his youth and kindness to eject 


coil 


him as a casualty forgotten by the mercy of death. The 
blunders round Hougoumont are the more bitterly recorded 
because they awake more freshly bleeding memories; this 


ghastly and sardonic Waterloo is worthy to be remembered 
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with the vague battle round whose unrecognized edges 
blundered Stendhal’s charming Fabrizio, and the stricken 
field where George Osborne expiated his infidelity to Amelia. 
The chivalric friendship between the shy, half-mystic David 
Quinn and his attractive Jonathan, Tony Dazincourt, with 
his sweet affectations, is written out with jests and tears. 
The London of the Regency, taken for granted, not heavily 
reconstructed, assumes a contemporary vivacity; of the 
Prince, that “ gracious monster,” and his spirited hapless 
daughter, we catch fugitive lightning glimpses. This book 
is grave with David's young conflict with sorrowful problems ; 
and there is a nightmare scene by the foggy riverside where a 
morgue keeper speaks like a minor character in an Elizabethan 
tragedy. Yet there is glancing conversation and movement 
of alluring ladies in Dublin; and Mr. O’Riordan’s com- 
passionate gaze at all his people, serious or fantastic, leaves us, 
as usual, thinking gently of humanity for all its follies. 
Gustav Meyrick’s Golem seems to drag the mind fearfully 
away beyond the limits of human nature altogether. There 
is a beauty in flowering nightshade, this book maintains some- 
where ; and certainly by some spiritual paradox we can find an 
aesthetic fascination in horror,most devitalizing of the emotions. 
If you wish to experience that evil electricity of the nerves, 
that incommunicable panic that sometimes slides between 
sleep and waking, by all means read The Golem. An en- 
counter with the apparition that periodically shook the pulses 
of the Ghetto in Prague provokes some really extraordinary 
sensations. The disintegration of the Ego, the central 
necessary certitude strong as adamant that can yet vanish 
like a shadow, is an idea invariably attended by a peculiar 
spiritual terror ; here it is the theme for an entire symphony 
of fear. Kabbalistic magic, Egyptian symbolism enrich the 
tapestry of dreadful vision where figures grotesque, obscene, 
wise, or beautiful, flicker changeably in trap-like rooms or 
lost corridors, and shake to an ominous music, all ** meshed 
in half-remembrance, hard to free.’ Surprise on surprise 
of mad metamorphosis dazes the attention; and the final 
astonishment is hardly a reassurance. This book is em- 


phatically and exactly a “ thriller.’ It is also the triumph of 
an imagination original, fertile, and perhaps essentially 


pathologice!. 

Almos*, with relief do we turn to the very material shape of 
Big Matt. Novels about American politics are too often full 
of sound and fury and language as raw as the flowing * hootch.” 
It is really a pleasure to find them firmly subdued to a moving 
human situation and presented with a remarkable urbanity. 
The conflict between Governor Blake's sincere desire for reform 
in his new administration and his gratitude towards the life- 
long ally whose power for “ practical politics *’ has brought 
him to this high position, is sensitively and quietly described. 
Matt half-disgraces the governor ; but, infected by his friend’s 
new dream of state-patriotism, reinstates him in his popu- 
larity by a grim policy of self-sacrifice. This is a sympathetic 
book, showing quite ordinary men touched to fine issues of 
idealism—and always considerably thwarted by an importunate 


Press. 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis is naturally more deadly in his attitude 
when he allows Mr. Lowell Schmaltz, The Man Who 


Knew Coolidge, to report himself. This fellow-townsman 
of Babbitt, in Pullman cars, in hotels, in the houses of his 
friends, with an amazing talent for divagation expresses what 
he calls “ the clear, sure, short-cut mentality of the Nordic.” 
It is strange that none of the he-men with whom he consorts 
rises up to choke him ; the reader, safe at a distance, will find 
his views on all things, from faith to psycho-analysis, 
exceedingly funny because of his unexpected turns of expression, 
Perhaps he is at his best in his labyrinthine rendering of the 
story told by Mack Macmack, “ the first mortician in Zenith.” 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis's brief footnotes to the conversations are 
invaluable. ‘Gene Tunney. Another celebrated athlete much 
influenced by G. Bernard Shaw.’ Mr. Schmaltz is not a 
monumental portrait like Babbitt or the terrible Elmer 
Gantry. But he sketches himself very vividly ; and his 
characteristics are not entirely transatlantic. 
Racnet ANNAND TAyror. 


THE BUILDER. By Flora Annie Steel. (‘The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.)—This is the last of Mrs. Stecl’s epics of the Movhul 
I:mperors of India and is as picturesque and full of colour as its 
three predecessors, The building of the Taj Mahal is w fitting 


=— 
subject for romance and the tragedy of the revolt of Aurungyg) 
is ably described. Even Mrs. Steel finds a difficulty in making 
the characters live, so far removed are they in place, age, and 
standpoint ; but the book is interesting as an historical peep.) 


t ; , ; “ond 
and is written with the author's well-known skill 


knowledge. wa 

NOR SHALL MY SWORD SLEEP. By Ste, 
Callaghan. (Skeffington. 7s. G6d.)—This long and 
detailed novel tells the story of an experiment  syq 
as has often been canvassed in the columns of tip 
Spectator. The question dealt with is that of slum clearang 


and the difliculty of disposing of the inhabitants of the sluy 
whilst this clearance is going on, and further of transferrin 
many of them to other dwellings when the reorganization anj 
rebuilding have been effected. Such is the problem, ang jt 
is one which has been specially dwelt on in the Spectaig 
for many years. In Stella Callaghan’s novel the highes 
ideals are called to bear upon the subject and the solutioy 
is found to be nothing less than the building of an entire city 
in the park of * Stornes,” one of the great country houses of 
England. The owner, Rex Hollaford, inherits  Stornes 
about half-way through the book, and proceeds to put the 
idealistic project which he has formed with two friends inty 
instant execution. His wife, who is a soulless and self-indyl. 
gent Society woman, leaves him; but her desertion is the 
least of his difficulties. The inhabitants of Cammer’s End, 
the slum from which the revenue of Stornes is derived, are by 
no means anxious to be moved to the country, and thie author 
glides rather unconvincingly over the dilliculties that the 
transfer of the factories must have furnished. The book has 
a strongly Catholic atmosphere, but the reader will for 4 
long time be quite uncertain whether Anglo-Catholicism or 
the Roman variety is meant, for priests and vicars are mixed 
up at Stornes in a certain confusion. However, in the ideal 
city the great church is dominantly Roman, and it is to be 
presumed that this is the faith of most of the characters, 
The book has many faults and the style in which it is writtea 
is not particularly distinguished, but it is interesting not only 
us the story of the carrying out of an ideal, but as a picture 
of contemporary life during the last fourteen years. The 
figures of the three friends—the Triangle as they are called 
—are well drawn and that of Tony Bingley, who becomes 4 
priest, extremely attractive. 


STORMING HEAVEN. By Ralph Fox. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Ralph Fox has written another very attractive novel 
about present-day Central Asia. Readers of his first book, 
The People of the Steppes, will expect much. In Storming 
Heaven he gives a story of a young American boy brought 
up in a seamen’s orphanage, and being taken over to 
Vladivostok by his guardians, and wandering across the 
mighty steppes till he reaches Moscow. ~The best part of 
the book deals with the long journey through Central Asia 
and with the wandering Kirghiz tribes who are the remnant 
of one of the mightiest of the peoples of the world, the great 
Turkish nation of which the Turks of Angora are but an 
offshoot. This was the race of Genghis, of Tamerlane, 
and of other conquerors. Now it is diminished and 
impoverished, but may easily revive and play again a great 
part in the world’s history. Ex-Tsarist cavalry oflicers, 
American I.W.W. organizers who had drifted back to Russia, 
“anny Cossack peasants, strolling players, bands of robbers 
and Bolsheviks, all cross his pages in rich confusion. The 
book, however, is by no means a mere collection of traveller's 
reminiscences, for it has a romantic love interest : in short 
there is something for all tastes, and everyone should enjoy it. 


THE DRAGON SHEDS HIS SKIN. By Winifred Gal- 
braith. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)—-This is a collection of 
studies and sketches of present-day life in Central China bya 
lady who taught in a high school for girls founded by 4 
modernist young Chinese woman of good family. The author 
firmly remained in the city of Changsai when the conilicts of 
North and South made it dangerous to do so. Perhaps her 
knowledge of the history of China might be more profound, 
and one doubts if she penetrated far into the secrets of a 
ceremonial people. But she is tolerant and kindly, and 
evidently got on very well with her pupils. She certainly 
gives a vivid impression of a city where it is considered 4 
crime to prune the rose-trees, so that they bleed, while headless 
corpses may appal in any street. Her accounts of the peculiat 
part played by the Students’ Unions in polities, of the pro 
paganda of Dr. Sun, and the fluctuations of Left Wings and 
Right Wings, while not claiming to be more than fragmentary, 
provoke a keen curiosity concerning the seething Revolution 
of China. A few impersonal anecdotes convey tragic impres 
sions with a stern brevity and a touch of style lacking to het 
purely descriptive chapters. “The Paper House,” ~ Het 
Chinese Heritage.” and * The Reactionary,” carved from the 
dreadful truth, form really remarkable contes. The pluto 
graphs are not worthy of this interesting book, which offers 
as a better gift a gem of a Chinese proverb, * Better be broket 
as jade than exist as earthenware.” 
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MACKIE’S 
EDINBURGH 
SHORTBREAD 


is not the ordinary shortbread. A large “ Bakery” concern 
in America says it is the most delightful bakery product 
they have ever tasted. 





post free. 


Bl 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, 11/12 Marble Arch, 
Edinburgh. Edgware Rd., London. 
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see Hamptons’ new Book C.2 





Hamptons’ No. B1952. A new designin Walnut Be Isteads, 
with a low foc tend dand.an verted cabricle leg. Fitted sanitary 
side and end rail 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR S8Q.,8.W. 1. Tel. Gerrard 0030 


8 pay ct ige to any Railway Station in Great Britain 





A COURTEOUS & WILLING 
MORTGAGE SERVICE 





LARGE Funds available 
for Immediate & Liberal 
ADVANCES 


£10,000,000. and a mem- 
80,000 show 
g Society 
has earned, and retains, the public 
confidence. Such immense resources 
render possible very liberal advances 
to assist house purchase in any part 
of Eng!and and Wales. The costs are 
extremely low, business is transacted 
promptly, and repayments are light. 


‘ABBEY ROAD 


Assets of over 
bership which exceeds 
that the Abbey Road Buildin 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office : Abbey House, Upper Baker St., N.W. I 


City Offices: 101 Cheapside, E.C. 2 
145 Moorgate, E.C. 2 
General Manager: HAROLD BELLMAN 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 


Stands in its own glorious grounds of ten acres. Over- 

looking Royal Baths and Pump Room. En-tout-cas 

Tennis Courts. Beautiful Winter Garden and Ball Room, 

Suites complete with private bathroom. Large Garage. 
Write for Tariff. 


Telephone: 2261. Telegrams: Majestic, Harrecate. 


MOTORWAYS 


A PERFECTED TRAVEL SERVICE. 

If you would forget all the annoying details of travel; if you 
would avoid the turmoil and discomfort of the railway; if you 
want to see all the beauty spots of the country from the mountain 
top, the valley, and the quiet byway; if you demand super luxury, 
personal service, first-class hotels and a perfect cuisine—then book 
your armchair in a Motorways Pullman Saloon and take your holiday 
this year on a Motorways Tour. 








Write for our 42-paue Art Booklet cn- 
titled,“ sce Europe from an Armcheir.” 
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The market place, Vishy,“ The City of Ruins and Roses.” 


An Unspoilt Holiday 
Land 


If you are tired of the tourist-ridden resorts of 
I:ngland and the Continent, you will find a 
holiday in Sweden an unusual and fascinating 
experience. 

In this “ Northern Fairyland,” with its long 
summer days of hot sunshine, you will find a life 
that though old is thrillingly new, scenery whose 
beauty is strangely unlike that of any other 
[European country, and cities and towns of 
absorbing interest and charm. Stockholm, an 
impressively beautiful city of noble buildings, 
fine squares and sylvan parks intersected by 
swift-running streams, set between an island- 
studded Baltic bay and Lake Malaren, and ringed 
about by wooded hills; Visby, the sleepy little 
“city of ruins and roses,” one of the most 
romantic medizval cities in northern Furope; 
Dalecarlia, the Swedish ‘ Lake District,” where 
in the forest-girdled villages medizval customs 
and handcrafts and the gay national costume 
still linger; and Lapland, the lonely land of the 
“ Midnight Sun ”’; these are a few of the delights 
Sweden holds in store for you. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 
Copiously tllustrated handbooks dealing with the most 
interesting cities and districts in Sweden will gladly 
be sent to you free of charge on application to 
THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 21P Coventry Street, W.1 
BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY LIMITED, 
5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 3. 


or any of the leading Tourist Agencies. 


WEDEN 











Our Summer Programme contains 
many suggestions for Summer Holi- 
days by Land, Sea or Air. May we 
send you a copy? Holidays can 
always be arranged to suit individual 
tastes. Our Services are at your 
disposal. 


21/24 COCKSPUR STREET, 
| PICKFORDS Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 
"Phone: REGENT 8021. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 769.) 


We ought before now to have drawn attention to that 
,jimirable example of the best kind of historical biography, 
sir John Hawkins : The Time and the Man, by Mr. James A. 
Williamson (Oxford University Press, 20s.).. Hawkins is too 
ten dismissed, in books about the Elizabethan seamen, as 
slow fellow who dealt in slaves and who is not to be compared 
sith his kinsman Drake. He was in truth a man of breeding 
ad culture who did more than anyone else to reorganize the 
\avy in preparation for the Armada. Dr. Williamson has 
ratiently built up this, the first authoritative life, from long 
search in the State papers and other sources, and he shows 
tht Hawkins has been grossly undervalued. The author's 
girited account of the fight at San Juan de Ulua, near Vera 
(rz, in September, 1568, when the Spaniards treacherously 
stacked Hawkins while Drake sailed away, is one of the 
many notable things in a masterly book. 
y * * % * 

To the man who takes the gifts of earth with duc thankfulness, 
there must always be something to inspire reverence in the 
ynevards of Southern and Central France, where so much of 
the best and purest wine is made. 4 Book of French Wines 
(knopf, 10s. 6d.) tells us not only where and when and how 
the best vintages have been grown: Mr. Morton Shand (who 
pthaps is the foremost authority on wine in this country) 
has also a keen historical sense and continually fires the 
rader’s imagination with some anecdote of Louis XV. or of 
“Le Roi Soleil,” who found Bordeaux * un petit vin passable,” 
or of Philippe de Valois, who drank Volnay at his coronation 
at Rheims in 1328. Appreciation of good wine might well 
eve the cause of temperance: certainly no connoisscur, 
aticipating a Chateau Laffitte, would devastate his palate 
vith a cocktail. 

* * * * 

“In the past, patriotism meant taking the right side of the 
me great issue of national self-governinent, and expressed 
itself largely in politics and speech-making. It should now 
apress itself in doing solid work.” Thus speaks an Irishman 
on Ireland in Hibernia (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.). Mr. Bolton C. 
Waller has no illusions about the tasks ahead. In reading of 
thm an Englishman must surely congratulate himself that 
his country disburdened itself from the responsibility for 
Irish progress when it did. With regard to Gaelic, for 
instance, we find the Southern Irish face to face with facts. 
They are at liberty to speak nothing else, but how many of 
them even trouble to learn it, now that it is semi-compulsory ? 
The author’s discussion of union with Northern Treland 
siluminating, for he recognizes that to put any kind of com- 
pulsion on Ulster is impossible. If his opinions were generally 
acepted in the South, we might see fusion within a decade 
atwo. This is a serious, practical book, full of knowledge 
and good will, yet pleasantly * Irish” in parts. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Elizabeth Baker, 
16, Colville Terrace, Bayswater, W.11, for the following :— 


Questions on Anthony Trollope 


1, How many stories make up the “ Barsetshire” novels ? 

2. Which are they ? 

3. Who was ‘“ Planty Pal” ? 

4. On what two famous occasions did Johnny Eames play 
the hero ? 

5. Which was the parish of the Rev. Josiah Crawley ? 

6. Who were the “ Infernal Navvies”’ ? 

7. Who was “the man who dusted his boots with his hand- 
kerchief = a 

8. Under what name did Trollope disguise a famous journal ? 
9. In which novels do the following characters appear: (a) Mr. 
Fidus Neverbend ; (6) Madame Gordeloup; (c) Mr. Moulder ; 
(@) Bridget Bolster ; (e) Mr. Prong; (f) Mr. Butterwell ? 

10. On what famous occasion was it that Lady Ruth Revoke 
did not return her partner’s lead of trumps ? 

ll. Who is said to be a portrait of Disraeli ? 

12. Which novel describes one of the 
ection ? 

13. Who was more Bishop of Barchester than the Bishop himself ? 


famous trials in 


most 


Answers will be found on page viii, 


A Library List 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE :— French Art in the XINth 


lury. 


By Gabriel Mourey. (The Studio. 10s. 6d.) Famous 
Scottish Houses. By Thomas Hannan. (Black. 12s. 6d.) 
The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. By R. A. Cran. 


(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) A 
R. H. Reed. (Black. 


Book of Architecture. By 

Is. 6d.) Ewamples of Modern 
French Architecture. Edited by Howard Robertson and 
T. R. Yerbury. (Benn. 32s. 6d.) 

History AND BroGrapny :—The Correspondence of Spinoza. 
By A. Wolfe. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) The Svign- 
torial Régime in Canada. By Dorothy A. Heneker. 
(The King’s Printer, Quebec.) Mussolini. By Cava- 
liere Muriello. (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh. 1s. 6d.) 

The Russian Revolution. By James Mayor. (Allen 
and Unwin. 21s.) The Roman World. By Victor 
Chapot. (Chapman and Hall. 16s.) Anthony Trollope. 
By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 5s.) Leninism. By 
Joseph Stalin. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) The Bronts and their 
Stars. by Maud Margeson. (Rider. 12s. Gd.) The 
Diaries of Sylvester Douglas. Edited by Francis Bickley. 
2 vols. (Constable. 42s.) A Survey of Socialism. By 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. (Macmillan. 15s.) The Memoirs 
of Raymond Poincaré. Vol. 2 (Jan., 1913-Aug.. 191-4). 
Translated and adapted by Sir George Arthur. (Heine- 
mann. 21s.) The Coming of the Friars. By Augustus 
Jessopp. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 64.) Bagdad in 
Bygone Days. By Constance M. Alexander. (Murray. 
16s.) Cheerful Yesterdays. 3y the Hon. O. T. J. 
Alpers. (Murray. 15s.) The Epic of Gilgamish. By 
R. Campbell Thompsen. (Luzac. 10s. 6d.) Charles 
W. Eliot: The Man and his Beliefs. By William A. 


Neilson. 2 vols. (Harper. 42s.) Varina Howell. By 
Eron Rowland. (Macmillan. 17s.) Christopher 
Columbus. By Marius André. (Knopf. 21s.) - 
Richelieu. By WKarl Federn. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
TnEOLoGy :—The Mystery-Religions and Christianity. By 
S. Angus. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) The Anglican Tradition. 
By the Rey. S. C. Carpenter. (Mowbray. 2s. 6d. and 


3s. 6d.) History of the Continental Civil Procedure. 
Vol. 7. By Arthur Engelmann. (Murray. 30s.) . 
The Church and the Boy Outside. By the Rev. K. C, 
Bickerdike. (Wells Gardner & Co. 3s. 6d.) 

TRAVEL :—Eastern Mediterranean Lands. By Col. P. WH. H. 


Massey. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) If You Go to South 
America. By Harry L. Forster. (The Bodley Head. 
10s. 6d.) The Gardens of Japan. By Jiro Uarada. 
(The Studio. 7s. 6d.) On Swiss Alpine Roads. (Dr. 


Gertner, Goidswil, Interlaken, Switzerland.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :— Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
D. F. Fraser-Harris. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) Hlow 
Animals Find their Way About, by Etienne Rabaud. 
(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) What You should Know about 
Health and Disease. By MWoward W. Haggard. (iHerpers. 
15s.) Requisites and Methods 


Surgery. 13\ a. iF 
Cathcart and J. N. Jackson Hartley. (Oliver and Boyd. 


12s. 6d.) Everybodys Trouble. By Reddie Mallet. 
(Watts. 1s.) Selections from Matthew Arnold. Edited 
by E. T. Campagnac. (Maemillan. Is. 9d.) On 


Keeping Young. By H. W. Swift. (Bows and Bows 


Cambridge. 9d.) The Preparation of Coal for the 
Market. By Henry Louis. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
- Bhagavad-Gita. By Vasant G. Rele. (‘Tara- 
porevala.  Rs.4-12.) The Joy of the Ground. By 


Marion Cran. (Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 
Life. By M. Clemenceau Jacquemaire. (Williams and 
Norgate. 6s.) In Cassell’s Pocket Library at 3s. 6d. 
each: Tidemarks, by H. M. Tomlinson; Riceyman 
Steps, by Arnold Bennett ; Jeremy, by Hugh Walpok 

Memoirs of Widoeq. In the New Readers’ Library : 
Hampshire Days, by W. H. Hudson: The Shepherd, by 
{<dmund Blunden ; Anton Chekhov, by William Gerhardi ; 


French Country 


The Meaning of Democracy, by Ivor Brown. (Duck- 
worth. 3s. Gd. each.) The Restaurants of London, 
By Eileen Hooton-Smith. (Knopf. 38s. 6d.) 1 High- 


land Chapbook. By Isabel Cameron. (Eneas Mackay, 
Stirling. 3s. 6d.) What Am I? By KE. G. Spalding. 
(Scribners. 8s. 6d.) Bridge for Beginners. By R. F. 
Forster. (The Bodley Head. On the Line. By 


5s.) 


Dell Leigh. (Richard Clay and Sons, Bungay. 2s. 6d.) 
- Math vah Mathoniwy. By W. J. Gruffydd. (Univer- 
sity of Wales Press. 10s. 6d.) Music. By John 


Redfield. (Knopf. 21s.) 








Readers wishing to let their country or town houses, or secking 
countru or seaside accommodation for the summer months, 
are invited to inform the many thousands of readers of the 
Specrator, by advertising in the small classified advertisement 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Stable Money—The New Bank Notes 


No small amount of interest was taken both in political 
and financial circles in the Currency and Bank Notes Bill 
which passed its Second Reading in the House of Com- 
mons last Monday. 

I do not propose in this short article to enter 
into the controversial aspects of our currency arrange- 
ments, but I think it may be useful to try to 
show that the Bill, however technical its provisions 
may appear, is really something which concerns the 
welfare of all sections of the community. I have headed 
this article, “ Stable Money,” for while a sound currency 
system, if efficiently managed, should achieve many 
desirable results, including growth in general prosperity, 
it should, in particular, ensure stability in the purchasing 
power of money. The wage-earner needs to be assured 
that his wage, be it large or small, will ensure an 
adequate command over the supply of goods and services. 

Some UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCES. 

During the War and the early post-War period the 
instability in this purchasing power was one of the 
sreatest evils with which we had to contend, and two 
different classes of individuals were victimized. Those 
who suffered the most were those who lived on fixed 
incomes which had not been adjusted to the new level of 
prices for food and goods and who were unable to pass on 
the increased cost of living by themselves selling cither 
their services or goods at a correspondingly higher price. 
Even those, however, who actually received higher 
wages were also deceived in the sense that the rise was 
nominal, because the apparently higher wage did not 
command a corresponding increase in the power of the 
wage to acquire goods and services. 

BorroweER AND LENDER. 

Moreover, such instability tends to affect injuriously 
all fiscal and social relations, and prejudices alternately the 
interests of borrower and lender. Thus, if John Jones 
immediately before the period of War inflation had lent 
to a friend £100 and had received repayment in about 
1920, he would have found that, as measured by pur- 
chasing power, the value of his capital had dwindled by 
more than 50 per cent. It is quite true that if, on the 
other hand, we assume that John Jones on receiving 
back his £100 in 1920 had lent it to another friend and 
were to be repaid to-morrow, he would have regained (in 
purchasing power) part of his capital and the borrower 
in this instance would be the aggrieved person. 

Tur Prixciete INVOLVED. 

This example of trifling amounts serves to show how 
greatly this question of instability in money affects the 
question of the national indebtedness itself. In the case 
of some of the earlier Government loans, for example, 
the original lenders may feel that by reason of diminished 
purchasing power they have suffered through the 
inflation period. Per contra, the State may feel with 
regard to some of the larger loans issued during the 
maximum period of inflation that it is the borrower—the 
taxpayer—who has reason to feel sore at having to meet 
interest each year in terms of money commanding a 
higher purchasing power than that which it possessed at 
the time of the flotation of the loan. 

Pre-War StaBiniry. 

But what, it will be asked, has all this to do with the 
Currency and Bank Notes Bill which has just been 
passed in the Commons? The explanation is fairly 
simple. Previous to the War the currency of the country 
consisted of gold and silver coins and Bank of England 
Notes. There was no Government issue. And for many 
years preceding the War there had been no such variation 
in the purchasing power of money as that destined to 
take place during the inflation period. The currency in 
so far as it consisted of Bank Notes was severely limited 
by the Fiduciary Note Issue—that is, that part of the 
issue against which no gold was held—being limited to 
£19,750,000, while the gold circulation, although supple- 


mented by the use of the cheque, was in its turn controlled 
by supplies of the metal in the Bank Reserve. 


CURRENCY AND PRICEs. 

Immediately, however, on the outbreak of war Treasury 
Notes were issued without any kind of real limitation, 
They were, undoubtedly, wanted at the moment to meet 
abnormal demands for currency, and subsequently they 
were wanted to replace gold which was required for 
export. Nevertheless, this practically unlimited ex. 
pansion in paper currency under State control played g 
great part in the general credit inflation and rise jy 
prices. So universally, indeed, was this danger at last 
recognized that some years ago, long before our return 
to the Gold Standard, it was decided that some limitation 
must be placed upon the Treasury Note Issue, and, 
accordingly, it was provided that the actual maximum 
circulation in one year was to be made the legal limit 
for the year following. Under that system a gradual 
but material contraction took place in the Treasury 
Note Issue, with the result, combined, as it was, with 
some other deflationary measures, that the purchasing 
power of money began, not merely to increase, but to 
tend towards greater steadiness, 

Dua Conrrou. 

At the same time, the system was lacking both in 
soundness and effectiveness by the fact that although 
the Bank of England was responsible, as the bankers’ 
hank, for the custodianship of the entire reserves of the 
country, it had no responsibilities towards and no control 
over the Treasury Note Issue, although that Issue con- 
stituted the currency of the country. In short, in this 
respect there was dual control making for ineffectiveness 
in working the Gold Standard system and also con- 
stituting a menace in the sense that the power lay ready 
to the hand of any Government to increase the currency 
of the country at will. 

New Fipuciary Limit. 

Those powers have now been removed. In a few 
months’ time entire responsibility for the Treasury Note 
Issue will be taken over by the Bank of England, and—to 
put the matter briefly and simply—the new fiduciary 
limit of £260,000,000 will, to all intents and purposes, 
represent the present legal maximum of the Treasury 
Notes plus the old fiduciary limit of the Bank of England. 
One drawback will at once be apparent, namely, that 
the Bank of England Notes themselves will have a less 
strong backing in gold than at the present time, but the 
entire paper currency of the country—and that is with 
what we are concerned at the moment—will have the 
same backing as at the present moment. 

ELasticity. 

There is one clause in the Bill which it is particularly 
desirable should be clearly comprehended. Some have 
maintained, and with considerable justice, that because 
we are passing through a transition period and because 
also the Bill has been framed amidst conditions of trade 
depression, there may be some fear lest the fiduciary limit 
should prove to be too rigid to cope, for example, with any 
genuine trade demand, greater employment and greater 
consequent demands for currency. This contingency has 
been provided for by a clause whereby emergency excess 
fiduciary limit can be obtained through the Bank of 
England approaching the Treasury and obtaining consent 
thereto, such expansion to last for a six months’ period. 
The great point, however, to be recognized here is that 
the initiative has to come from the Bank. It is not 
within the functions of the State through the Treasury 
to make the suggestion to the Bank. In other words, 
while this clause of the Bill is designed to meet possible 
needs for temporary elasticity in the currency arrange 
ments, there is nothing in it to give back to the State the 
control of the Note Issue which now belongs to the Bank 
of England, that institution, however, in its turn being 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., 
LIMITED 





MR, C. E. BARNETT PRESIDING 





SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 








} 
Tur annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., | 
was held on Wednesday, at the head office in Bartholomew Lane, | 
= ae 
E.C. 
Mr. C. E. Barnett (the Chairman) said that the new life assurance 
business was slightly larger than in the preceeding year, viz., 3,477 | 
new life policies, assuring £2,465,190, against 3,087 policies assuring 
£2,227,011. That was satisfactory, and the same remark applied 
to the total premium income— £1,434,749, as against £1,422,341. 
The net single premiums received during the year were £182,317, 
as against £198,226 in 1926. Their mortality experience continued 
to be favourable. He had mentioned last year that the claims 
were about 60 per cent. of the expected claims, and the figure this | 
yeer was practically the same. The year 1928 was the last year of 
the quingquennium, and the board had every reason to expect that 
the results of the valuation when made would he quite satisfactory. 
He mentioned that in case it might come to the notice of intending 
assurers, who, if they completed with-profit assurances this year, 
would be entitled to participate in the bonus distribution. With 
regard to non-profit assurances, at the beginning of this year th 
company introduced a revised scale of rates for this class of business, 
The revision being in a downward direction, they thought that the 
effect should he to bring in an increased number of proposals. 


The fire insurance business generally in 1927 was prosperous. 
This was shown in the accounts of other companies which hed been 
made public, and the Allience had shared in the general prosperity. 
How long that state of things would continue no one could say. 
There must some day be a turn in the tide, and it remained as 
important as ever that they should continue to build up and main- 
tain reserves against all possibilities. It was interesting to obscrve 
that the increase of premium of about £20,000 for the first time 
brought them over the two million mark. It had been some time 
coming, but they preferred to move cautiously rather than to seck 
for rapid increase in premiums. It was to be hoped that the 
gradual upward progress would continue unchecked. 
the other hand, were less than in 1926, and the result of the year’s 
working, after the addition of the interest income, enabled them to 
make some increase in the fire insurance reserve and a substantial 
contribution to the profit and loss account. 


Losses, on 


The results in the marine account were very much the same as 
those shown in the 1926 account. In both cases ebout £62,000 was 
carried to profit and loss account, made up of £18,000 profit and 
£44,000 interest. The profit dealt with was that for the year 1925, 
That account had been closed, and £20,000, which was considered 
to be sufficient, had been put aside to provide for claims on the 
account which might still have to be paid. Attempts had been made 
during the past year to bring about some improvement in the results 
of marine insurance by discussion of the rates of premium and the 
conditions of insurance which prevailed in the market. The com- 
pany had associated themselves with these efforts, and they would 
continue to do so. He felt sure that with good will and determina- 
tion these would not prove insurmountable and that they might 
look for good results. It might, however, be yet a little while 
before these results became very apparent in the accounts. Mean- | 
while they must continue to exercise restraint in their marine 
dealings. It had been announced that morning that the conclusion 
arrived at by the Joint Hull Committee was to increase the premiums 
on Hull business by 10 per cent. This decision had met with 
general approval all round, and he was glad to be able to say that | 
their underwriter, Mr. Jacobs, had been the leading spirit in that | 
movement, 


The three accident accounts showed increased incomes, and from 
all they had been able to carry something to profit and loss account. 
The largest addition to income was in the miscellaneous aceount, 
which was due mainly to motor insurance business. The results of 
all three sections were satisfactory. The rates of premium for the 
lower powered motor cars had recently been increased, a step which 
was justified by the general experience. It did not, however, 
affect the Alliance much, as their income was not largely derived 
from that class of business. But, speaking generally of this motor 


Mauric Dekobra 


THE PHANTOM 
(GONDOLA 


The author of “‘ The Madonna cf the Sleep- 
ing Cars”’ has produced another sophisticated 
cosmopolitan novel, surpassing the last in swiftly 
moving thrills. This time the heroine, who is 
the same vivid character, Lady Diana Wynham, 
who figured as the Madorna in the last book, 
finds herself in an international political entangle- 
ment with four friends ready to save her—a 
Frenchman, an American, a German and an 
Englishman. 





The “ Lady Diana” 


J 


Wings of Desire (\/on Carur au Ralenti). 


trilogy. 7/6 each. 


The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars (La J/adone 
des Slee pings). 
The Phantom Gondola (La Gondole aux Chimeéres). 
Over three millions of these novels have been sold 
and they have been translated in sixteen languages. 
Published to-day. 


Charlotte Lowenskoéld —a new novel by 
Lagerlof. 16/6. 


Selma 





T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
26 Water Lane London 

















The University Prize Novel 


ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 


By H. DU COUDRAY. 


“ An original, moving, exceptional first novel. 





7/6 iiet. 


The style is so mature and unhurried that as the 
undergraduate it is the more 


Times Litt. Supp. 


work of an 
remarkable.’’- 
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MATHESON FEVER 
By JOHN EASTON. 7/6 net. 


Another thriller by the author of ‘ Dog Face.” 


SB 


> 


PHILIP ALLAN 





insurance, while, of course, like all other classes of insurance, it 
needed to be carefully watched and the risks selected with dis- 
crimination, they were satisfied with the results secured in spite 
of the daily toll of accidents. 


With regard to the profit and loss account, they had transferred 
&@ reserve made during the war for possible contingencies, which 
was no longer required, and, on the other hand, they had placed 
£500,000 to reserve instead of leaving it in the balance to be carried 
forward, that balance being some £215,000 Jess than the amount 
brought in. 





The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a dive 
dend of 18s, per share (less income tax) was declared for the year. 








(Cadbury 


means Quality 


See the name “ Qdbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
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governed in all its actions by the various Acts passed by 
Parliament. In fact, greater stability in currency and 
in purchasing power of money should be secured. 


TRIBUTES TO THE BANK. 

In spite of the formal protest by the Opposition, the 
general tone in the Parliamentary debate was excellent, 
and not the least striking feature was the high tributes 
paid by all parties to the traditions and present conduct 
of the Bank of England, with very particular and special 
reference to Mr. Norman, who is regarded as having served 
the Bank and the country in a manner unsurpassed by 
any previous Governor. 

Artuur W. Kippy,. 


Financial Notes 


Autnovcn the general tone of the stock markets keeps very 
firm, there has perhaps been rather less business passing 
during the last few days. Nor is this surprising, having 
regard to the continuous and extensive advance which has 
taken place in prices both here and in New York. Moreover, 
if the truth were told, the experts themselves would be rather 
puzzled to say whether the speculative position should be 
regarded as unwieldy and, therefore, threatening a break 
in prices. Of the extent of brokers’ loans in Wall Street 
there can be no question, and it is probable that the speculative 
account financed here has considerably increased. Moreover, 
as regards this market, the general position is somewhat 
complicated by the difficulty of determining how far monetary 
resources are swollen by the abnormally large French balances. 
In fact, there is just enough uncertainty with regard to the 
outlook to prompt a certain measure of caution. 
* * 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE. 

The latest annual report of the Alliance Assurance ‘is an 
execllent one, showing expansion in most departments. 
In the fire department the amount taken into profit and loss 
for the year was £609,000, against £462,000, and employers’ 
liability £44,000 against £48,000, and in miscellaneous £32,000 
against £20,000. ‘The fire fund, which has been credited with 
£135,981 for interest, has, it may be noted, been increased 
by £50,000 before making the large transfer mentioned. 
In the marine department the reserve for previous years 
shows an increase of £9,600, but in the miscellaneous account 
the additional reserve is reduced by £50,000. From profit 
and loss the sum of £500,000 has been added to the general 
reserve, still leaving, however, the profit and loss balance at 
£1,276,000. The amount brought in from life profit for last 
year is the shareholders’ proportion to the quinquennial 
profit on the Provident Life account, the transfer in the 
previous year being in respect of the Imperial Life Fund. 
The dividend of the Alliance has been raised from 17s. to 18s. 
per share. 

* * * * 
Fresn Loan Activity. 

Activity in new capital issues and a quick response on 
the part of the investor continues to be one of the out- 
standing features of the situation. Moreover, it is noticeable 
that the public seems disposed to respond even to those 
loans where the rate of interest offered is smaller than the 
standard to which the investor has for some time past been 
accustomed. We seem to have passed very definitely now 
the period of the issue of trustee stocks carrying a full 5 per 
cent. interest. In the case of the Kenya loan for £3,500,000 
for last Monday, the issue was in 4} per cent. form at the 
price of 95, and although the loan can scarcely be describeA 
as cheap, it is believed to have been covered about three times. 

* * * 


Lower INTEREST YIELDS. 

Similarly, it is noticeable that English Corporations, which 
only a few months ago were issuing 5 per cents. at par to 
just under, are now borrowing more cheaply, and during 
this week Walsall has made an issue of a 43 per cent. 
loan for £1,000,000 at the price of 99 per cent. Whether 
this new standard of values marks a definite turning point 
as regards the interest yields to be permanently accepted by 
the investor, or whether there will be a reaction resulting 
from excessive capital issues, remains to be seen; but for 
ihe moment the firmness of the investment markets gencrally 
is beyond question. ; 

* * * 
A Correction. 

I am sorry that the tribute which I paid last week to the 
excellence of the report of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company should have been marred by the 
fact that I did not give credit for the marine, as well as 
other departments, having established an improvement for 
the year. There is the greater reason to rectify the omission 
because, as a matter of fact, the results in the marine depart- 
ment were particularly good, resulting in a profit of £11,801, 
as compared with a loss in the previous year of £37,362, 





A Prosrerous UNDERTAKING. 

It is not always that prospectuses fulfil the glowing forecasts 
set out as regards profits, but that charge certainly cannot be 
brought against the Morris Motors Company, where the fulfil- 
ment is greater even than the promise. At the time of the 
formation of the present company some two years ago, with 
a capital of £5,000,000, there was a little scepticism as to 
whether the profit level of about £1,000,000 per annum 
indicated in the prospectus could be maintained. Up to the 
present, however, the forecasts have been exceeded, the first 
annual Report showing a trading profit and income from 
investments of just over £1,000,000, while the second Report 
published recently gave profits of £1,334,907. Moreover, 
these figures are reached after allowing for depreciation and 
providing for contingencies. Eyen more remarkable, how- 
ever, is the conservative policy adopted with regard to the 
distribution of profits. The Preference dividend is covered 
more than five times, after deducting Income Tax on profits, 
but Mr. Morris, who holds the Ordinary Shares, again forgoes 
all dividend, the whole of the surplus profits being added to 
the company’s resources. An amount of £725,000 is added 
to the Reserve, raising it to £1,100,000, and the amount 
carried forward is increased from £30,859 to £225,000. This 
is the kind of finance which justifies an industrial share being 
inciuded in the category of investment securities. 

As WW. E, 





Answers to Anthony Trollope Questions 


1. Six. 2. The Warden, Barchester Towers, Doctor Thorne, 
Framley Parsonage, The Small House at Allington, The Last 
Chronicles of Barset-——3. Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. 4. (a 
When he saved Lord Guest from the bull; (6) When he thrashed 
Mr. Crosbie.——5. Hogyglestock. 6. Clerks of the Internal 
Navigation Office (The Three Clerks). 7. Mr. Theodore Burton 
(The Claverings).- 8. The Jupiter (The Times).——9. (a) The 
Three Clerks ; (b) The Claverings; (c) Orley Farm; (d) Orley 
Farm; (e) Rachel Ray; (f) The Small House at Allington.—— 
10. Miss Todd’s card party (The Bertrams). 11. Daubeny 
(Phineas Finn and Phineas Redux).——12. Orley Farm.——13. 
Mrs. Proudie. 























The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £25 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than _ the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 


NEW DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


In the TRAIN, MOTOR, 
GARDEN, or for the 
afternoon test; for the 
INVALID or CON- 
VALESCENT 

PRICES (post free): 
Silk 31s. Velvet tis. 
Stock Colours: Beige 

Nary, Old Rose. 


y/ , 
FEANS Lid. Zin sie" 














Anatomically designed 
to support the head, 
relieving all Strain, 
allowing a continuous 
flow of fresh blood to 
the tired brain, thereby 
inducing peaceful rest 
and complete reecupera- 
tion, 

The Last Word in 

Super Comfort. 
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